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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
OF THE 


LIFE OF JOHN WOOLMAN,. 


JOHN WOOLMAN was born at Northampton, in 
the county of Burlington, and proviace of Western 
New Jersey, in the year 1720. In his very early youth 











he attended, in an extraordinary manner, to the reli- | 


gidus impressions which he perceived upon his mind, 
and began to have an earnest solicitude about treading 
in the right path. “ Fromwhat I had read and heard,’ 
says he, in his Journal,* “ F believed there had been 
in past ages, people who walked in uprightness before 
God in a degreé’ exceeding any, that I knew or heard 
of, now living. And the apprehension of there being 
less steadiness and firmness among people of this age, 
than in past ages, often troubled me while I was a 
child.” An anxious desire to do away, as far as he 


himself was concerned, this merited reproach, operated. 


as One among other causes to induce him to be par- 
ticularly watchfal over his thoughts and actions, and 


| to endeavour to attain that purity of heart, without 


which he conceived there could be no perfection of the 
Christian character. Accordingly, in the twenty-second 






Year ot his age, he had given such proof of the integ- 
tity of his life, and 6f his religious qualifications, that 


he'became an acknowledged ministér of the Gospel in 
bench of the life and labours of John Woolman, 
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At atime prior to his.entermgyapen 

being in low circumstances, he agreed 

‘** attend shop for a person at Mount-Holly, and to 
keep his books.” In this situation we discover, by an 
occurrence that happened, that he had thought serious- 
ly on the subject, and that he had conceived proper 
views of the Christian unlawfulness of slavery. -“* My 
employer,” says he, “ having a negro’ woman, sold 
her, and desired me to write a bill-of sale, the man 
being waiting, who bought her. ‘The thing was sud- 
den, and though the thought of writing an instrument 
of slavery for one of my fellow creatures made me feel 
uneasy, yet J remembered I was hired by the year, 
that it was my master who directed me to do it, and 
that it was an elderly man, a member of our society, 
who bought her. So through weakness I gave way 
and wrote; but, at executing it, I was so afflicted in 
my mind, that I said before my. master and the friend, 
that I believed slave-keeping to be a practice incon- 
sistent with the Christian religion. This in some de- 
gree abated my uneasiness ; yet, as often as I reflected 
seriously upon it, I thought i should have been clearer, 
if I had desired to have been excused from it, asa | 
thing against my conscience; for such it was. And 
some time after this, a young man of our society spoke 
to me.te write a conveyance of aslave to him, he hav- 
ing lately taken a_negro into his house. I told him I 
Was not easy to write it; for though many of our 
meeting, and in other places, kept slaves, I still believ- 
ed the practice was not right, and desired to be ex- 
cused from the writing. I spoke to him in good will ; 
and he told me that keeping slaves, was not altogether 
agreeable to his mind, bas that the slave being a gilt 
te his wife, he had accepted of her.” . . 

“We may easily conceive that a. person so scrupulous 
and tender on this subject (as in John Woolman 
was on all others) was in the way ef becoming in time 
more emineniiy serviceable to his oppressed fellow- 
creatures. We have seen already the good seed sown 
in his heart, and it seems to have wante@# only: prov!- 
dential seasons and occurrences to be’ ght into ; 
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jductive: fruits Accordingly, we find that the a 
journey, which he took as a minister of the Gospel in 
1746, though the provinees of Maryland, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, which were then more noted than 
‘others for the number of slaves in them, contributed 
to prepare him as an instrument for the advancement 
of this great cause. “The following are his own. obser- 
vations upon this journey. “ T'wo things were remark- 
able to me in this journey; First, ‘in regard to my 
entertainment. When'l ate, drank, and lodged free- 
cost, with people who lived im ease on the-hard labour 
of their slaves, I felt uneasy ; and, as my mind was 
inward to the Lord, I found, from place te place, this 
uneasiness return upon me at times through the whole 
visit. ' Where the masters bore a good share of the 
burden, and lived frugally, so that their servants were 
well provided for, and their labour moderate; I felt 
thore easy. But where they lived in a costly way, and 
laid heavy burdens on their slaves, my exercise was 
often great, and I frequently had conversations with 
them in private concerning it. ‘Secondly, this trade of 
importing slaves from their hative country being much 
encouraged among them, and the white people and 
their children so generally living without much labour, 
was frequently the subject of my serious thoughts: 
and I saw in these southern provinces so many vices 
and corruptions, increased’ by this trade and this way 
of life, that it appeared to me as a gloom over the 
land.” 

From the year 1747, to the year 1753, he seems to 
have been occupied chiefly as a minister of religion, 
but in the latter year he published a work on slave- 
keeping ; and’ in the samé year, while travelling 
within the compass of his own monthly meeting, 2 
circumstance happened, which kept alive his attention 
‘to the'same subject. “ About this time,” says he,” a 
person at some distance lying sick; his brother came 
to me to write his will. I knew he had slaves, and, 
asking his brother, was told, he intended'to leave them 
_ @ 4s slaves to his children. As writing was a profitable 

B® ¢mploy, and aé offending sober people'was disagree- 
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able to my inclination, Iwas straitened im my mind, & 


but as looked to the Lord, he“ inclined my heart to 
his testimony; I told the man, that J believed the 
practice of continuing slavery to this people was, not 
right, and that I had a scruple in my mind against 
doing writings of that kind; that; though many in our 
society kept them as slaves, still I was not easy to be 
concerned in it,and desired to be excused from goimg to 
write the will. E-spoke to him in the fear of the Lord ; 
and he made no reply towhat F said; but went:away : he 
also had some concerns in the practice, and I thought 
he was displeased with me. In this case, I had a’fresh 


confirmation, that acting contrary to’ present outward | 


interest from a motive of divine love} and in regard to 
truth and righteyusness, opens the way to’ ‘a treasure 


better than suxcz, and toa friendship exceeding the | 


friendship of men.” : 

From 1753 to 1755,.two circumstances of a simila: 
kind took place, which contributed greatly tc strengthen 
him in the path he had taken; for in both these cases 
the persons who requested him’ to make their wills, 
were so impressed by the principle upon which he 
refused them, and by his manner of doing it, that they 
bequeathed liberty to their slaves: | 

In the year 1756, he made a religious visit td seve- 
ral of the Society in Long Island. » Here it was that 
the seed, now long fostered. by the genial influences of 
Heaven, began to burst forth:into fruit. Till this time 
he seems to have been a passive instrument, attending 
only to such circumstances as came im his way on this 
subject. But now he became an active one, looking 
out for circumstances for the exercise of his labours. 
*¢ My mind,” says he, “:4vas deeply engaged, im this 
visit, both in public and private ;-and at several places 
observing that members kept :slaves, I found myselt 
under a necessity, in a friendly way, to labour: with 
them on that subject, expréssing,»as the way opened, 
the inconsistency of that practice with) the purity o! 
the Christian religion, and the ill effects of it as man- 
fested amongst us. HERE BEF Bae 

In the year 1757, he felt. his mind:so deeply inte- 
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 yested-on the same subject, that he resolved to travel 
over Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, in order 
to’try to-convince persons, principally in his own soci- 
ety, of the inconsistency of holding slaves. He joined 
his brother with him in this arduous service. Having 
passed the Susquehanna into Maryland, he began to 
experience great agitation of mind. “ Soon after I 
entered this province,” says he, “ a deep and painful 
exercise came upon me, which I often had some feel- 
ing of since my mind was drawn towards these parts, 
and with which L-had acquainted my brother, before 
we agreed to join as companions. | — , 

* As the people in this and the southern provinces 
live much on the labour of slayes, many of whom are 
used hardly, my concern was that I might attend with 
singleness of heart to the voice of the true Shepherd, 
and be so supported, as to remain unmoved at the 
faces of men.’ | | 

It is impossible for me to follow him in detail, 
through this long and interesting journey, when I con- 
sider the bounds I have prescribed to myself in this 
work. I shall say shorehee. what I purpose to offer 
generally and ina few words. = 

It appears that he conversed with persons occasion- 
ally, who were not of his own society, with a view of 
answering their arguments, and of endeavouring to 
evince the wickedness and impolicy of slavery. In 
discoursing with these, however strenuous he might 
appear, he seems never to have ne from a Cali 
modest, and yet dignified and even friendly demeanour. 
At the public. meetings for discipline, héld by his own 
Society in.these provinces, h@ endeavoured to display 
the same truths and in the same manner, but’ particu- 
larly to the elders of his own society, exhorting them, 
a8 the most conspicuous rank, to be. careful of their 
conduct, and to give.a bright example in the liberation 
of their slaves. He visited also families for the same 





purpose: and he had the well-earned ‘satisfaction of 


finding his admonitions kindly received by somesand 
of. seeing a disposition in others to folldw the advice 
he-had given them. Andie 
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In the year 1758, he attended the yearly meeting x 
Philadelphia, where he addressed his brethren on the 
propriety of dealing with such members, as should | 
hereafter purchase slaves. . On the discussion of this 
point he spoke a second time, and this to such effect 
that he had the satisfaction at this meeting to sec 
minutes made more fully than any before, and.a com- 
mittee appointed, for the advancement of the. great 
objéct, to which he had been instrumental in turning 
the attention of many, and to witness a considerable 
spreading of the cause. In the same year also, he 
joined himself with two others of the society to visit 
such members of it, as possessed slaves in Chester 
county. In this journey he describes himself to have 
met with several, who were pleased. with his visit, but 
to have found difficulties with others, towards whom 
however he felt a sympathy and tenderness on account 
of their being entangled by the spirit of the world. 

In the year 1759, he visited several of the socicty 
who held slaves in Philadelphia. In about three months 
afterwards, he travelled there again, in company with 
John Churchman, to see others under similar circum- 
stances. He then went to different places on the same 
errand. Jn this last journey he went alone... .After 
. this he joined himself to John Churchman again, but 
he confined his labours to his own provinee. _ Here he 
had the pleasure of finding that the work prospered. 
Soon after this he took Samuel Eastburne as a coad- 
jutor, and pleaded the cause of the poor Africans with 
many of the society in Bucks county, who held them 
in bondage there. 3 

En the year 1760, he travelled, in company with his 
friend, Samuel Eastburne, to Rhode Island, to pro- 
mote. the same object. “This island had been long 
— for vs trade to Africa for slaves. He found at 

ewport, the great sea-port town belonging to it, that 

‘number of het had been lately Sirretted, He felt 

} mind deeply impressed on this account. He was 
almost overpowered in consequence of it, and became 
ill." He thought once of promoting a petition to the 
legislature, to discourage all such importations in fu- 
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ture. He then thought of going and speaking to.thc 


House of pif ae which was then sittmg; but he 
was discouraged from both these proceedings... He 


_ heldy however, a conference with many of his own 


society in the meeting house chamber, where the sub- 


ject of his visit was discussed on. both sides, with a 


calm and peaceable spirit. Many of those. present 
manifested the concern they felt at their former prac- 
tices, and others.a desire of taking suitable care of 
their slaves at their decease. From Newport he pro- 
ceeded to Nantucket; but observing the members of 
society there to have few. or no slaves, he exhorted 
them to persevere in abstaining from the use of them, 
and returned home. . 

In the year 1761, he visited several families in 
Pennsylvania, and, about three months » afterwards, 
others about Shrewsbury and Squan, in New Jersey. 
On his return he added a second part to the treatise 


before published on the keeping of slaves, a care which 


had been growing upon him for some: years. 

In the year 1762, he printed, published, and distri- 
buted this treatise. 3 | 

In 1767, he went on foot to the western shores of 
the same province on a religious-visit. After having 
crossed the Susquehannah, his old feelings returned to 
him ; for coming amongst people that lived in outward 
ease and greatness, chiefly on the labour of slaves, his 
heart was much affected, and he waited with humble 
resignation, to learn how he should further perform 
his Fay to this injured people. The travelling on foot, 
though it was agreeable to the state of his mind, he 
describes to have been wearisome to-his. body. He 
felt himself weakly at times, in consequence of it, but 


Yet continued to travel.on. At one of the quarterly 


Meetings of the society, being in great sorrow and — 
heaviness, and under deep exercise on account of the: 
Miseries of the poor Africans, hee imself 






He expatiated on the tenderness and loving kindne e 






of the apostles, as manifested in labours, -peril ; 
sufferings, towards the poor Gentiles, and contrasted 
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their treatment of the Gentiles witli it, whom he des. 
cribed ‘in the persons of their slaves;*and was much 
satished with the result of his discourse. 

From this ‘time we collect little more from his 
yournal concerning him, than that, in 1772, he embark- 
ed for England on a religious visit. After his arrival 
there, he travelled through many counties, preaching 
in different meetings of the Society, till he came to the 
eity of York.» But even here, though he was far re- 
moved from the sight of those whose interests he had 
so warmly espoused, he was not forgetful of their 
wretched ‘condition. At the quarterly meeting for that 
country, he brought their case before those present in 
an affecting manners He exhorted these to befriend 
their cause.- He remarked that as they, the Society, | 
when under outward sufferings, had often found a con- 
cern to lay them before the legislature, and thereby, in 
the Lord’s time, had obtained relief ; sohe recommend- 
ed this oppressed’part of the creation to their notice, 
that they might, as the way opened, represent their 
sufferings as individuals, if not as a religious society, 
to those in authority in this. land. © ‘This was the last 
opportunity that he had of interesting himself in behal! 
of this injured people; for soon afterwards he was 

iaed with the small-pox at the house of a friend iu 

pof York where he died. 


ETI me 


SIERRA LEONE, 


- IS acountry onthe Weast‘coast of Africa, sonamed, 
according to some authors, by the Portuguese, on ac- 
count of its mountains on this coast abounding wit) 
lions. Some-extend its limits from the Grain Coast on 
_ the 8. E. to Cape Verga or Vega om the N. W. ; that 
is, between 7 and 10° N. lat. Others; however, cou- 
fine the country between Cape Verga and Cape Tagrin. 
In the open and plain parts, on the banks of a river of 
the:same name, the heat of the sun before any bree2¢ 
arises, is almost intolerable; but as a refreshing 57! 
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| ¢tonstantly springs up about noon, it renders. the country 


supportable. - ‘I'he whole tract, on each side the river, 
js: rich im rice and-millet, whichis the chief sustenance 
of the inhabitants; and. upen the whole it is one of 
the best countries on the coast. «dn 1791, an act of 
Parliament was obtamed, incorporating a company 
galled the Sierra Leone Company, for the. purpose of 
cultivating West India, and other tropical productions 
on the banks. of -this-river. , ‘Fhe first settlers amount- 
ed to 200 white persons, besides, a number of free blacks 
from Nova Scoda.» Phe natives appeared to be extreme- 
ly triendly, and.a few, in 4792. had come to work for 
the colony. On the setting in ‘of the rains, about the 
latter end of May, the same yearya considerable degree 
of sickness and mortality prevailed, occasioned chiefly 

by the insufficiency of the temporary habitations, whic 

could not be completed before the rains set ins Thirty- 
five white persons (of whom. fourteen were soldiers) 
and many of the blacks died of this sickness, ‘The 
next year the setting’ in of the rains was not productive 


| of the same “fects, ‘The colonists were in good health, 


were all put into possesion of small lots of land, and 
anew town, on a regular and extended scale, was begun 
to be built. Besides the Nova Scotia blacks, a large 
party of the natives’ were at work for the company, 
and the experiments in sugar, cotton, &c. appeared to 
be promising. "The native thiefs and people appeared to 
be extremely friendly, and the Company’s schools were 
regularly attended by 300 children; among whom were 
some children of ‘the natives.’ But this chcetit saene 
Was*soon overcast, and this beautiful and prosperous 
colony overwhelmed with ruin. ‘In Sept. 1794, a French 


f squadron arrived at Sierra Leone, fired upon the town 


and did much damage. In the afternoon the enemy 
landed, finding:the town»almiost destitute of. people, 


| betrich in provisions, clothing; and other stores. They 


began immediately to break. open the houses and to 
lunder. . What they didnot want, they destroyed, 
urnt, or threw into: the river... They killed all: the 
cattle and animals they found in the. fields or streets, 
yards, or, elsewhere, not sparing even asses, dogs, and 
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cats. These proceedings they continued the whole | 
succeeding. week, till they had ‘entirely tuined this 
beautiful and prospering colony ; and when they found 
nothing. more ‘worth p ral the they set fire to the 
the public buildings and all the tenga Sok to the 
Europeans. 

Sierra Leone, a detnes Africa,’ ina eountry of the 
same name. ts source is uncertain, but its mouth, in 
Jon. 12 30 W., lat. 8 15 N., is nine miles wide. 

. Sterta” Leone; or Lion Mountains, mountains, of 
Adrian which divide Nigritia from Guinea, and extend 
as far as Abyssinia, They were styled by the ancients 
the Mountains of God, on account of their being sub- 
se to thunder and lightning. 


RI 


Z have collected the following account, in order to ihew the 
wonderful workings of Providence, i in. preparing a way fo 
* the firomulgation of the Gospel in Africa. It combines his- 

tory and biography, which are carefully arranged in a chro 
“nolagical order. And notwithstanding the learned may dis 
cover deficiences, yet it has cost. considengble exertions (| 

__ bring it to its fresent form. The information which it si- 

_, tains has been drawn from sources, the correctness of which 
; cannot. be doubted. The works. Of the celebrated Clarkson, 

and those of the learned H. Gregoire, have, been. freely’ cor- 
sulted. "The whole piece, being catefully considered; has 0 
cendency to shew the gradual accomplishment of the frrofihetic 
language, “ Princes shall come out. of Egypit ; and Ethiopia 
shall soon stretch out her hands unto God!” .- 
siete. $ vie ixviii. 51. 


1503 \ .A-few-alaves. were sent 2 biden, the: Portugues: 
... settlements in Africa, ee roe fealonies 
elves. Sih Pen aie bs : 
1511 erdinand the fifth, vof in,” permit- 
1517 ~ Charles the fifth. ag fake shave trade, 
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nit: MASS 20). Drv Bayterybishop-of Norway, in Sins tihe. bak: 

“amon Ae ee Ae Society for the propa- 
ade, a om © Gospel, bears a ae — 
tes, the continuation of the slave trade. - 


ii, - 
1 _ ontataing an exclusive right of Avapotting four: 


thousand Adricans into America. 





‘by an order, that,.all slaves in his. American 
islands. should. be made free; and made a code 
of laws for the better | of the ,unfor- 
tunate aay in his foreign dominions. 

Slaves imported, by the English, i in the 
reign of queen Elizabeth. 

At the isles of : Cape Vert, | admiral Du 
Quesne saw a catholic > with the 


negro: 
exception of the bishop.and curate of St Yago. — 


Southern’s Tragedy of epee interested 
and enlightened many on oe subject of slavery. 

Don Joan Latino taugh cL. language 
at Seville... He “sie 2 to ‘as sane eM age of 
117. His labours, beinga man of: colour, in- 
terested: and enli many more. 

At Boston 400 negro children were educated 
separately from the whites, though the law au- 
thorizes their. eg He 

Atkins published his. voyage to Guinea, in 
which he describes the manner of making the 
natives slaves. 

Benjamin Lay took an active part on behalf 
of the oppressed Africans. 

George Whitfield espoused the cause of the 
afflicted negroes. 


Anthony William Amo, a man of colour,. 


skilled in the: knowledge of the Greek and La- 
tin languages, published: a:learned dissertation. 
He was born! in Guinea, and to Europe 
when young, where Woilfenbuttle, the princess 
of Brunswick, took of his education. 

Griffith Hugs, rector of St. Lucy in Bar- 
badoes lays. down, in his works, the miserable 
situation of ‘the ricans. . 
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1760... John Pilmore’s pamphlet’ 
4764 


Two Dialogues on the Man." 
“ "Phomas + in his works; Siellepes the 
miserable state of slaves in the West Indies. 
Franklin established it as‘a principle, that 
the labour of a freeman costs less and produces 
more than that'of a slave. ° 
The English papers cité, as a yebtarksble 
event, the ordination. of a negro; ‘by Doctor 


1. Melper, bishop:of Exeter. - Among 'the Spari- 


. Society 


ards, and still more among’the Portuguese, i: 


is a commom occurrence. -Thehistory of Conzo 
gives an account of a black bishop who studied 
at Rome. 

Bisho °P Warburton, in his sermon before the 

or the on of the Gospel, take: 

up the cause sleclaliosseite Africans.” 

Granville rr Rapa inthe cause of the 
Africans... 

Smith and Dupont de Nesidonts first disclo- 
sed the:-project of substituting; for the slave 


trade, civilization in the bosom’ of Africa, by 


forming upon the coasts establishments of free 
negroes for the cultivation a ‘colonial _— 
tions.:.. 

Decided by. law, Phat as.soon as any slave 


. set his foot-upon English er he became 


free. 


The house ‘of says mere of Virginia pre- 
sented @ petition to the: king; beseeching his 
majesty’ ‘to ‘remove all those restraints: on his 


| governors. of that colony, : which inhibited their 
assent to such laws as: might.check that inhu- 


man and impolitic commerce, the slave. trade. 


~<. And:it is remarkable,’ skeet the reftisal of the 


British government to: petmit the Virginians 
to exclude 'slaves:.:among them «by ieee, was 
chumerated afterwards amongthe public rea- 
sons for: ing from thé:mother country. 


tr7s. 4? Dr. Benjamin Rash, at the instigation o! An- 


rr Benezet, advocated the cause of the op 
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press” Africans, in.a work entitled, An Ad- 


wh 2 yt ta: tig Menableuntecal::thw Britt Settle- 
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1774 


1774 
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1776 


1784. 


1784 


1785 


1786 


1786 


ments on the slavery of the negroes. 
John Wesley, the celebrated divine, undies 


takes the cause of the poor Africans. 


Dr. Rush and James: Pemberton” undertook, 
in conjunction .with others, the important task 
of bringing: those. into a society. whe were 


friendly to this cause. 


Elhanan Winchester turned the attention of 
many of his hearers to the subject of slavery. 

Thomas Day, who entered the lists as a 
champion of the: injured Africans; writes a let- 
ter to a friend. in America, to dissuade him 
from holding slaves. 

The yearly meeting of Friends: for Pennsyl- 
vania, &c. came-to a conclusion to disown 
members who refused to manumit their slaves. 

Dr. Gregory writes against slavery. 

The society of Friends address the legisla- 

ture of Great Britain on behalf of the Aicans. 

Monsieur Necker, in a very energetic man- 
ner, lays open ‘the iniquitous: practice of sla- 
very; and states’ that the colonies of France 
contain nearly: 500,000 slaves. 

Captain J. S. Smith, of the royal navy, of- 
fered himself to the notice of the public, in be- 
half of the African cause. 

I/ Islet Geoftroy,-a mulatto, was named cor- 
respondent of the accademy of sciences. He 


is acknowledged as such in the Conncissance - 


des temps for the year 1791, published in 1789, 
by this learned society; to whom L’Islet regu- 


larly transmitted meteorological observations, 
* and sometimes hydrographical journals. 


The first embarkation : Sierra Leone was 
composed of some whites for the direction of 


the establishment, and 400 negtoes. This ex- 
- periment met with very little success, until it 
-~ was aided _ another established on better prin- 
eiples; and which, in — was iuctiliorated 
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by an act of parliament. . The Pilowing year 
1131 blacks were transported there foam 1 Nova- 
Scotia.’ Many of them were from Sierra Leone; 
they gazed with keen emotions on their native 
soil, from which they had been dragged in 
their infancy, and as the rising ¢olony was 
sometimes vistted by the neighbouring tribes, 
an aged mother recognized her son, and, in 
tears, threw herself. into:his arms.» The na- 
‘tives of the coast soon united themselves to 
those who were brought from Novya-Scotia. 
Some of the latter shew their activity and in- 
telligence in agricultural and industrious occu- 
pations. ‘The chief place, Free Town, ter: years 
ago had already new streets, and 400 houses, 
with ea garden to each. Not far distant is 
Granville- Town, which bears the name of that 
estimable philanthropist, Granville Sharpe. 

Granville Sharpe, at his own expence, sent § 
a vessel of 180 tons with succours to Sierr 
Leone. 

James Derham, at the age of twenty one 
years became the most distinguished physician 
at New-Orleans.-“ I conversed with him on 
medicine,’ says Dr. Rush, * and found him 
very learned, I thought I could give him in- 
formation conce the treatment of diseases, 
but I learned more from him than he could ex- 
pect from me.” It is hardly necessary to add, 
that James was a man of colour. 

At Sierra Leone they counted in their schools 
about '300.scholars, of whom 40 were natives, 
and almost all were endowed with a very ready 

ption. . They were taught reading, writ 

, and arithmetic. . The.girls. were besides 
‘etna 3 in those branches which-belong © 
their sex, and the boys were taught geography 
and the elements of geometry. Most of the 
negroes who came from America, being Meth 
dists on: Baptists, they.have.meeting hous¢s 
where they worship; and the inspectiop of fivg 
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of six preachers—blacks, has powerfully con- 
tributed to the support of good order. The 
Negroes exercise ‘civil functions, and among 
others those of jurymen, with firmness, mild- 
ness and justice—for-trial by jury is. esta- 
blished in this colony. >In. general, they are 
pious, sdber, correct, good husbands and good 
fathers. They give numberless proofs of their 
honest sentiments, and notwithstanding this 
colony at Sierra Leone was partly destroyed by 
a French squadren in-1794, -yet they there en- 
joy all the advantages of a social state. 

Date me ~~ Clenard acknowledges the..capacity of the 
Africans for improvement, and says, “ I shall 
have at some future day, like Crassus, my 
Diphilus, and like Cicero, my, Tyros they al- 
ready write very well, and begin to understand 
Latin. 7 

Dateus _ A kind of College. established at Clapham, 
about 4 leagues from London. The first placed 
there were twenty-one young negroes, sent by 
the governor of Sierra Leone. 

1802 H. Gregoire visited this establishment, ex- 
amined the progress of the scholars, and found 
that no difference, exeept that of colour, ex- 
isted between them and the European children. 

1807 After the "successful exertions of the friends 
of the Africans, the slave tradé was abolished, 
by Jaw, both in England and the United States. 


AN EXTRACT 


From Gregoire’s Enquiry concerning the rntellectuel 
and moral Faculties, and literature of Negroes. 


ON different parts of the coast. there are negroes 
who speak two or. three languages, and. are interpre- 
ters. In general they havea very retentive memory. 
Whis has been remarked by Villaut, and by. other tra- 
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vellers. Stedman knew a negro, who could repeat 
from memory the Alcoran. ‘Phe same thing is told 
of Job Ben Solomon, son of the Mahometan king of 
Bunda, on the Gambia. ‘ Solomon taken in 1730, was 
brought to America, and sold in Maryland. A train 
of extraordinary adventures, which may be read in 
the More-lak, brought him to England, where his dig- 
nified air, amenity of character and talents, gained him 
friends, and arnong others, Hans Sloane, baronet, for 
whom he translated several Arabic manuscripts. After 
being received with distinction at the court of St. 
James, the African company,-interested in his fate, in 
1734, reconducted him to Bunda. One of the uncles of 
Solomon embracing him, said, during sixty years thou 
art the first slave that I have seen return from the 
American isles. He wrote letters to all his friends in 
Europe, and in the new world, which were translated 
and perused with mterest. At his fatlier’s death he 
beeame his successor, and was beloved in his states. 


THOMAS FULLER. 


THOMAS FULLER,.born in Africa, and residing 
at the distance of four miles from Alexandria, in Vir- 
ginia, not knowing how to read or write, excited sur- 
prise by the facility with which he performed the most 
difficult calculations. Of the different methods employ- 
_ ed to put his talents to the proof, we select the follow- 
ing: One day he was* asked, how many seconds ot 
time have elapsed since the birth of an individual, 
who had lived seventy years, seven months and as 
many days? In a minute and a half he answered the 
question. One of the interrogators takes his pen, and 
after a long calculation, pretended that Fuller is de- 
ceived—that the number he mentioned was too great. 
No, replied the negro, the error is on, your side, for 
you have forgotten the leap years. His answer is found 
to be correct. We are indebted for this information 
to Dr. Rush, 2 man equally respected in Europe and 
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merica. His letter is found in the voyage of Sted- 
man, and im the fifth volume of the: American Museum, 
which appeared :several years ago. Thomas Fuller 
was then seventy years old. Brissot, who had known 
him in Virginia, gives the same testimony of his ta- 
lents. ‘There are examples of other negroes, who, by 
memory performed the most difficult calculations, and 
for the execution of which the Europeans were obliged 
to have recourse to the rules of arithmetic. 


| RC RIBB 


CUGOANO. 
OTTOBAH CUGOANO, born on the coast of 


Fantin, in the town of Agimaque, relates that he was 
dragged from his country, with twenty other children 
of both sexes, by European robbers, who brandishing 
their pistols and sabres, threatened to kili them if they 
attempted to escape. ‘They confined them with others, 
and soon, says he, I heard nothing but the clanging of 
chains, the sound of the whip, ee 3 the howlings of my 
felow-prisoners. He was a slave at Grenada, and 
was indebted for his liberty to the generosity of Lord 
Hoth, who carried him to England. He was there in 
1788, in the service of Cosway, the first painter of the 
Prince of Wales. Piatoli,. author of a treatise in Ita- 
lian, on the situation and dangers of burial grounds, 
which Vicq D’Azir, at the request of Dalembert, trans- 
lated into ‘#rench. Piatoli, who, during a long resi- 
dence at: London, was particularly acquainted with 
Cugoano, then about forty years of age, and whose 
wife was.an Englishwoman, praises highly this Afri- 
can; and speaks in strong terms of his piety, his mild 
character and modesty, his integrity talents. . 


CAPITEIN.| eee 


JAMES ELIZA ‘JOHN CAPI 
Africa, was bought at seven or eight eats of. ‘Ages on 
B2 i 
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the borders of the river St. André, by anegro:trader, 
who made a present of him to one of his friends. . The 
latter. named him Capitein; he. instructed; baptized 
him, and brought him to Holland, where-he acquired 
the language of that country. He devoted:his time to 
painting, for which he had a great inclination. He 
commenced his studies at the Hague. Miss Boscam, a 
pious and learned lady, who; in this respect, resembled 
Miss Schurman, was much occupied with the study ot 
languages, she taught him the Latin, the elements of 
the Greek, Hebrew and @haldean tongues. From the 
Hague he went to the university of Leyden, and found 
every where zealous protectors. He devoted himselt 
to theology under able professors, with. the. intention 
of returning home, to preach the Gospel to his coun- 
try-men. Having studied four years, he took his de- 
grees, and in 1742, was sent as a Calyinist Minister 
to Elmina, in Guinea. worn (a cette 


rat 


FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 


"THE “information concerning this negro poet, has 
been taken partly from the History of Famaica, by 
Long, who will not be suspected of partiality to ne- 
groes ; for his prejudice against them shews itself even 
m the eulogium which was forced from him. by truth. 

Francis Williams, the son of negro parents, was 
born in Jamaica, towards the end of the 17th ‘or the 
‘beginning of the 18th century. For he died at the 
ane 70, a short time before the publication of Long, 
a | : 


ich appeared in 1774. Beas 
Struck with the apa of talents in the young 
negro, the duke of Montaigue, governor of the isle, 
proposed to'try, whether by an improved education, he 
would be equal to a-white. man, placed in the same 
circumstances. Francis Williams being sent to Eng- 
land, commenced hijs studies in» private schools, and 
afterwards entered the university of Cambridge, where, 
der able professors, he made rable ‘pragress 
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, PHILLIS. WHEATLEY was stolen from Africa 
at seven Or eight years of age, carried to America, and 
sold in 1761, °to John Wheatley, a rich merchant at 
—Beston.. Of amiable manners, exquisite: sensibility, 
and premature talents; she was so cherished by the 
family, that.they not only freed: her from. those painful 
jahours reserved. for slaves; but also from the cares of 
the household.:.. Passionately fond of;reading, aind de- 
lighting. in the spetitisal of the scriptures; shezrapidly 
attained a knowledge of the duatin language: In. 1772, 
f at mineteen years of age,Phillis Wheatly, the negress 

slave, published a little volume in English, of religious 
and moral poetry, which contains thirty-nine pi¢cess 
f This work has-run through severaleditions in England 
and in the United States; and: to take away’ all pre- 
text frorn malevolence, in saying that she was not the 
author, the genuimeness of the: publication was: esta- 
blished in thenfirst page ofthe volume, by adeclaration 
of her master, of the yor, and lieutenant governor 


@ of the state, and of fifteen other respectable ‘persons in 


f Boston, who knew ‘her talents andthe circumstances 
S of her life. : 
= In-1755, she received from her master; her free- 
dom. ‘lwo years‘ afterwards she married:a man of.co- 
lour,-who, in the-superiority of his understanding, to 
that of other negroes, was.also a. kind of phenomenon. 
} We are no less surprised to,see her: husband a grocer, 
become a lawyer, under the name of Doctor Peter,and 
plead ‘before ttibutials the catise of the blacks. The 
reputation he enjoyed procured him a fortune. | 
The sentimental Phillis, wha, according: to the trivial 
expression, was brought up.as a spoiled child, -knew 
nothing of domestic affairs, and her husband proposed 
that she should learn the -household arts” He began 
with reproaches, which were followed by a harshness, 
the continuance of which afflicted her so much; in 
1780 she died of a broken heart. ‘Her husband,’ by 
whom'she had a’child, which died when very young, 
survived her only three years.’ 
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Jefferson, who-appears unwilling to acknowledge the 
talents of negroes, even those of Phillis Wheatley, | 
pretends that the heroes of the Dunciad are divinities, 
when compared with this African muse. If we were | 
disposed to cavil, we might say, that to an assertion, 
it is sufficient to oppose a contrary assertion ; we might 
appeal to. the:judgment of the public, which is mani- 
fested by the collection made of the poetry of Phillis 
Wheatley: but a more direct refutation may be made, 
by selecting some portions of her works, which wil! 
give us an idea of her talents. This has been done 
by Clarkson, Imlay, and other authorss . 

It was doubtless her acquaintance with the works of 
Horace, that induced her to commence like him with 
an Qde to Macenas, whose protection poets secured by 
flattery. ‘Their baseness throws a veil over his Augustus, 
by the same: means, buried in oblivon the horrors of 
the Triumvirate: Phillis in this piece reminds us that 
‘Terence was her compatriot. It is not without merit; 
but we hasten to subjects more worthy of her muse. 
Almost all her poetical productions havea religious or 
moral cast—all breathe a soft and sentimental melan- 
choly. ‘Twelve relate to the death of friends. We 
are particularly pleased with her odes on the works of 
Providence, on virtue, humanity, to Neptune, toa young 
painter of her own colour. Qn seeing his works she 
vents her grief on the sorrows of her countrymen. 


Remember, Christians, negroes black as Cain 
May be refin’d and join the Angelic train. 


“The reader will permit us to present to him some 
ef the productions of Phillis. 


On the Death of $. C. an Infant. 


NO more the flow’ry scenes of pleasure rise, 
Nor charming prospects greet the mental eyes, 
No more with joy we view that lovely face 
Smiling, disportive, flush’d with ev’ry graces 
The tear of sorrow fiows from ev’ry eye, 
. Groans, answer groans, and sighs to sighs reply ; 
What sudden pangs shot thro’ each aching heart, 
When, Death, thy messenger dispatch’d his dart | 
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Thy dread attendants, all destroying Pow’, 
Hurried the infant to his mortal hour. 

Could’st thou unpitying close those radiant eyes ? 
Or fail’d his artless beauties to surprise ? 

Could not his innocence thy stroke controul, 
Thy purpose shake, and soften all thy soul ? 


The blooming babe, with shades of Death o’erspread; 
No more shall smile, no more shall raise its head ; 


But like a branch that from the tree is torn, 
Falls prostrate, wither’d, Janguid, and forlorn. 


« Where flies my James,’’ ’tis thus I seem to hear 
The parent ask, “ Some angel tell me where ~ 


“ He wings his passage thro” the yielding air ?” 
Methinks a cherub bending from the’skies 
Observes the question and serene replies, 

‘ In heav’n’s high palaces your babe appears : 

‘ Prepare to meet him, and dismiss your tears.”’ 
Shall not th’ intelligence your griefs restrain, 
And turn the mournful to the cheerful strain? 
Cease your complaints, suspend each rising sigh, 
Cease to accuse the Ruler of the sky. | 

Parents, no more indulge the falling tear : 

Let /aith to heav’n’s refulgent domes repair, 
There see your infant like a seraph glow: 

What charms celestial in his numbers flow. 
Melodious, while the soul-enchanting strain 
Dwells on his tongue, and fills th’ etherial plain? 


Enough—for ever cease your -murm’ring breath; ~ 


Not as a foe, but friend, converse with Death, 
Since to the port of happiness unknown 

He brought that treasure which you call you own: 
The gift of heav’n intrusted to your hand 
Cheerful resign at the divine command ; 

Not at your bar must sov’reign Wisdom stand. 


An Hymn to the Morning. 


ATTEND my lays, ye ever honour’d nine, 

Assist my labours,'and my strains refine ; 

In smoothest numbers pour the notes along, 

For bright 4urora now demands my song. 
Aurora, hail, and all the thousand dyes, 


Which deck thy progress through the vaulted skies: 


The morn awakes, and wide extends her rays, 
On ev’ry leaf the gentle zephyr plays ; 
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Harmonious vies the fostheva race resume, 

Dart the bright eye and shake the painted plume. 
Ye shady groves, your verdant | display 

To shield your poet from the burning day: - 

Calliope, awake the sacred lyte, : 

While thy fair sisters fan the pleasing fire: 

The:bow’rs, the gales, the variegated skies 

In all their pileaiilbed in my bosom rise. 

.” See in the east th’ illustrious king of day! - 
His rising radiance drives the shades away— 
But oh ! I feet his fervid beams-too strong,” 
“And scaree res evs concludes th’ abortive song. 


To the right honourable William, Earl of Dartmouth, 
his Majesty's principal Secretary of State for Nori: 
‘America; Ge. 


HAIL, happy day, when, smiling like the morn, 

Fair J’reedom rose New~England to.adorn : 

Long lost to realms beneath the:northern skies 

She shines supreme, while hated faction dies : 

Soon as appear’d the Goddese long desir’d,. 

Sick at the viewsshe languish’d and expir’d : 

Thus from the splendors of ‘the morning light 
The owl im sadness seeks the caves of ‘night. 
No more, 4merica; in‘mournful:strain: - i 

Of. wrongs, and: grievance unredress’d complain 

No: longer shalt thou dread the iron chain, p 
_ Which-wanton 7yranny with lawless hand . 

Had made, and with it meant e enslave the land. 


"Should, you, my Lord, while you you ruse my ‘song, 
Wonder from whence my. Jove c f Freedom sprung, 
_ Whence flew the wishes for the. Sa good, 
By feeling hearts alone best unders 
I, young in life; by seeming'cruel fate ; 
Was snatch*d from. atte s mney any « awe 
_ What panee & | apa peomnnegioaly : 
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“Ga batn chosen te fh hing fis wel nn 
: SeLaok ARMSTRONG, in Virginia, who. was in 
the continental service, during the American war, went 
with some other officers, on purpose to get a] . 
a black man’s preaching. But so: far: was *he: 
laughing at him after he arrived, that. esdeoudides 
some time amazed at hearing him bora anap God's 
severe judge against the .impenitent; especiall 
those who came to mock at-God’s word, begging of 
them, in the most earnest manner, to think u 
they had heard, and to read their Bibles as soon as cn 
went home. In short, Majof’ Armstrong, from that very 
hour, began to think. that sutely. there was a reality in 
religion—that there was a God who’ rewarded the 
righteous and punished the-wicked ; for, re that very 
day, he was one of those. fools mentioned by he Peale 
ist, (in Psalm 14.) He immediately fos raion 8 is former 
co nions in insquity, self dil 
er pas of his Bible. rycen rem faith by i 
works; for, at the conclusion of the war, he all 
his slaves their liberty: he turned preacher himself, 
and spared neither labour near eet a he —_ be 
of use to souls. : 
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ACCOUNT OF A NEGRO BOY. 


In the time of the late war, when the: Americah 
soldier had possession. of Friends’ meeting-house ‘at 
eth Isaac Iuawton found an inclination one day 
po and see what order the hove tas i in; and’after 

spoken to.some oy eee ae, 
he heard one of them express.a desire | 
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he told them he found a freedom to inform then. 
Whereupon they inimediately gathered about him, and 
he was favoured with ability to open unto them the 
nature of our profession and.principles: but on a sud- 
den he felt a stop, and it appeared that all was taken 
from him : he found nothing more to say, and looking 
round about, he saw near his right hand a Negro boy, 
about twelve or thirteen years of age, who stood trem- & 
bling, and presently the boy lifted up his hands, and with 
an audible voice said, “ It is a blessed thing for a man 
to have God for his friend.” When the boy had thus 
spoken, the subject Isaac Lawton had been speaking on 

ain opened, and he renewed his discourse from the 
place-where he had left off. ‘They were all very still 
and: attentive; and expressed their satisfaction when he 
had done. : ) 


THE EPISTLE 
OF THE 


SOCIETY OF SIERRA LEONE, IN AFRICA. 


To the saints and faithful brethren in Christ ; Grace b: 
unto you, and: Peace from .God our Fatlier and thie 
Lord Fesus Christ, in the year 1811. 

WE desire to humble ourselves with that thankfu! 
acknowledgment to the Father and Fountain of all our 
mercies, for the liberty and freedom we enjoy. And § 
our prayer to God is, that our brethren, who live in 
distant lands, and are held-in bondage, and groan under 
the galling chain of slavery, that they may be libera- 
ted, and enjoy the liberty that God has granted unto 
all his faithful saintse Dearly beloved brethren in the 
Lord, may the pene and peace of God rule in all your 
hearts, for we feel, from an awful experience, the dis- 
tresses that many of our African brethren groan under; 
therefore we feel our minds engaged to desire all the 
saints and professors in Christ, to diligently consider 
our cause, and to put our cause to the Christian query: 
whether it is agreeable to the testimony of Jesus Christ, 
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for one professor to make aividiendise of another ? 


| We are desirous; that this may be made manifest to 
| all professors of all Christian denominations, who have 


not abolished the holding of slaves. 
We salute you, rea brethren, -in the Lord, with 
sincere desire that the works of regeneration May be 


more and more experienced. It'y be a: 
to us, to hear fromm the saints in distant lands, and we 
| could ‘receive all ‘who are disposed’ to come unto us 


with open arms.” — * 

“Our dearly beloved peeee brethren, we also. salute 
you in the love of God, to be ‘obedient unto your mas- 
térs, with your prayers lifted mp to God, whom we 
would recommend you to cor in, . who is just as 
able in these days, to deliver you from the yoke: of 
rgression, as he hath‘in time past brought your fore- 
fathers out of the Egyptian bondage : ‘finally brethren, 


s may the power and peace of God rule® i in all your 


hearts. 
7 


Grace’be unto you, “and pene fom God ou Father 
| and the Lord Jesus Christ.’ “Amen. ' 
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A SERIOUS MEDITATION, 
| on; £3: 


A CHRISTIAN’S DUTY BRIEFLY SET FORTH. 


THERE is nothing that I ought to wish for so much, 
as to have my heart clean in the sight of God, so tha @ 
after I die, my soul may be happy forever. But hw @ 
may I secure to myself this blessing? by performing 
with the assistance of his grace, my duty to him, my 
duty to my pie eg and my duty to myself, 

My duty to God is, to love, honour, and fear him, 
as my,Maker, my Governor, and my Judge ; remem- 
bering that he knows all my thoughts, and sees all my 


most sécretactions. I must accept every dispensation @ 


of his providence with thankfulness. I must also keep 
his commandments, ‘and. pray to him to pardon and 
bless me for the sake of Jesus Christ, who died to 
save the souls of all men, upon coffdition that they 
sincerely repent, turn unto him in faith, and endeavour, 
by obedience to his will, to live a virtuous and holy 
life. 3 

My duty to my neighbour is, to love him as myself, 
and to take care that all my actions be just and honest, 
my words true.and sincere, and all my thoughts chari- 
table and kind ; that so I may in every respect do to 
all others, as I would they should do unto me. 

My duty to myself is, to be sober, chaste and tem- 
perate; to spend my time prudently and profitably; | 
to examine carefully the designs of my heart,-and to 
keep my conscience free from offence in the, sight of 
God and man. ~* - ee 

If I sincerely apply my heart to these duties, I may 
humbly hope that the Almighty will continue unto me 
the assistance of his Grace, and will thereby enable 
me to perform them; and then I shall be-made happy 
in this life, and eternally happy hereafter. 
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THE GENEROUS NEGRO. 


| JOSEPH RACHEL, a respectable negro, resided 


in the island of Barbadoes. He was a trader, and 


dealt chiefly in the retail way. In his business, he 
conducted himself so fairly and complaisantl , that, in 


a town filled with little peddling shops, his doors 
I have often dealt 


and obliging. If any one knew. not where to obtain 
an article, Joseph would endeavour to procure 4t, 

for himself. In short, 
is Manners so generous, 
rd which they 


his character was so fair, 


often deny to’'men of their own colour, because they 


are not blessed with the like goodness of heart. 


In 1756 a fire hageenees which burned down great 
. of the town, and ruined many of the inhabitants, 
oseph lived in a quarter that escaped the destruc- 
tion ; and expressed his thankfulness, by softening the 
distresses of his* neighbours. Among those who had 
lost their property by this heavy misfertune, was a 
man to whose family, Joseph, in the éarly part of his 
life, owed some obligations. ‘This man, by too great 
hospitality, an excess very common in the West In- 


» dies, had involved himself ‘in difficulties, before the 


fire happened; and his estate lying.in houses, that 
event completely ruined him. Amidst the cries of mis- 
ery and want, which excited Joseph’s. compassion, 
1 icular no- 
tice. The generous, the open temper of the sufferer, 
the obligations that Joseph had to his family, were 
ee and powerful motives for acting towards him 
part of a friend. ~~ . : 


|. Joseph had his bond for sixty pounds.sterling. 


“Unfortunate man!” said he, “ this debt shall never 
come against thee. I sincerely wish thou couldst 
settle all thy other affairs as easily! But how am I 
sure that I shall keep in this mind? May not the love 
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of gain, especially when, by length of time, thy mis- 
fortune shall becomé familiar to me, rétufn with too | 
strong a current, and bear down my fellow-feeling 
before it? But for this I have a remedy. Never 
shalt thou apply for the assistance of apy friend against 
my avarice.” He arose, ordered a sare account that 
the man had with him, to be drawn out: and in a 
whim, that might have called up a smile on the face 
of charity, filled’ his pipe, sat down again, twisted 
the “bond, and lighted his pipe with it. While the 
account was drawing out, he continued smoking, in 
a state of mind that a monarch might envy. When 
it was finished he went in search of his friend, with 
the discharged account, and the mutilated’ bond, in 
his hand. On meeting him, he presented the papers 
to him with this Sadense's ; * Sir, Lam sensibly affected 
with. your misfortunes; the: obligations I have re- 
celal from your family, give me a relation to every 
branch of it. Icknow Snes your inability to pay what 
you owe, gives you more uneasiness than the loss of 
ae own substance. That you may not be anxious 

account in particular, accept of this discharge, 

e remains of your bond. I am everpaid in the 
poe wa that I feel, from having alg my. duty. 
I beg you to consider this only as a-token of the 
happiness you will confer upon me, whenever you put 
it In ~~ power to of: you 2 aed office.” 


A FAMILY CONVERSATION. < 


On the Slavery of the Negroes. Ae } 


“ AUGUSTA. 


MY dear , you once informed me, that, j in the 
West Indies, laborious operations were performed 
by negro slaves.’ -Are those islands inhabited by 
negroes? I Sipaghs these sg were natives of Af- 


rica 











- “You are right, my, dear; they are, indeed, .«te 
tives of Africa; but they have been snatched, by the 
hand of violence, from their-country, friends, and 
-connéxions. I am ashamed to confess that many ships 
# are annually sent from. different parts of England, to 
the coast of Guinea, to procure slaves from that-un- — 
happy country, for the use of our West India islands, 
where they are sold to the planters of sugar-planta-_ 
tions; and afterwards employed in the hardest. and 

most servile occupations; and pass the rest of their 
lives in slavery and wretchedness. ..-, 


” 


SOPHIA. — 


How much my heart feels for them! How agoniz- 
ing must it be, to be separated from one’s near rela~ 
tions ! parents perhaps divided from their children for 
ever; husbands from their wives; brothers and. sis« 
ters. obliged to bid each other a final farewell !—But 
why do the kings of the African states suffer. their sub- 


7 


} jects to be so cruelly treated? 


MOTHER. 


Many causes have operated to induce the African 
princes to become assistants in this infamous traffic ; 
and instead of being the defenders of their harmless 
people, they have” regen betrayed them to. their 
most cruel enemies. ‘Fhe Europeans have corrupted 
these ignorant rulers, by’presents of rum, and other 
spirituous liquors, of which they are immoderately 
fond. ‘Fhey have fomented jealousies, and excited’ 
| Wafs, amongst them, merely for the sake of obtaining 

the prisoners of war for slaves. Frequently they use 
ho ceremony, but go on shore in the night, set fre to 
| a neighbouring village, and seize upon all the unhappy: 
victims, who run out to“escape the flames. 






aks 


CECILIA. 


% 


What hardened hearts do the captains of those 
G2 : 














wah before they would undertake such an employ- 
ee , ‘ 


MOTHER. 


There is reason to believe that most of them, by the 
habits of such a life, are become deaf to the voice of 
pity: we must, however, compassionate the situation 
of those, whose parents have early bred them to this 
profession, before they were of an age to choose a 
different employment. But to resume the subject of 
the negroes. What I have related, is only the begin- 
ning of their sorrows. _When they are put on board 
the ships, they are. crowded together in the hold, 
where many of them die for want of air and room. 
There have been frequent instances of their throwing 
themselves into thesea, when they could find an op- 
portunity, and seeking in death a refuge from their 
calamity. As soon as they arrive in the West Indies, 
they..are.carried.to a public market, where. they are 
sold-tothe best bidder, like horses: at our fairs. 
Their-future lot depends much upon the disposition 
of the master, into. whose hands they happen to fall ; 
for, among the overseers of sugar-plantations, there 
are some men of feeling and humanity: but too gene- 
rally the treatment of the poor negroes is very severe. 
Accustomed to an easy indolent life, in the luxurious 
and plentiful country of Africa, they find great hard- 
pe ea the transition to a life of severe labour, 








without any mixture of indulgence to soften it. De- 
of the hope. of. amending their condition, by 


' anyscourse of cenduct they can pursue, they frequently 
bandon theimselves to, despair; and die, -in what is 





called the seasoning, which is beens, haired by 
length of time to their situation. They who have less 
sensibility and stronger constitutions, survive their 


complicated misery but a few years: for it ie gene- & 







acknowledged, that they seldom attain the full 
re of Human life. eae 


Bee 


Ships possess! They must have bécome extremely @ 
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2 = : F AUGUSTA, Z 


_ Humanity shudders at your account! But I have 

| heard a gentleman, who had lived many years abroad, 

' say, that negroes were not much superior to the brutes; 
and that they were so stupid and stubborsiy th: 

- thing But stripes and severity could have any inf 






over them. 


FATHER. 


That gentleman was most probably interested in 
misleading those with ‘whom he conversed. People, 
who reason in that manner, do ‘ot consider the dis- 

advantages which the poor negroes suffer from want 
of cultivation. Leading an ignorant savage life in 
| their own country, they cam have acquired no previous 
information: and when i fall into the hands of 


their cruel oppressors, a life of laborious servitude, 
which scarcely cage them sufficient time for sleep, 
deprives them of every opportunity of improvi 
‘their minds. There is no reason to suppose that ter 

| differ from us in’any thing but colour ; which distinc- 
tion arises from the intense heat of their climate, 
There have been instances of a few, whose situation 

| has been favourable to improvement, who have shown 
strong powers of mind. se masters, whe neglect 

S the ccs? — at nie - their slaves, — 
add a heavy load o. ilt to. that already incurred, by - 
their share ‘in chisconfust and inhuman traffic. z 


CHARLES. 


y indignation rises°at this recital. Why does 

| itish parliament exert its power, to avenge 

ie wrongs of these oppressed Africans? What can 

| prevent an act being passed to forbid Englishmen ‘from 
buying and selling slaves? me, 








FATHER. 






“a eh. . eee “ M Ree cai a ali “¥ 
Many persons of great talents and virtue, have 
Taade several fruitless attempts to obtain am act for 
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the abolition of this trade. Mien interestéd in its con- 
tinuance have hitherto frustrated these generous de- 
signs; but we may. rely upon the goodness of that 
Divine Providence, who cares for all creatures, that 
the day will come, when their rights will be considered : 
ard: there. is great reason to hope, from the light al- 
ready cast upon the subject, that the rising generation 
will prefer justice and mercy, to interest. and policy ; 
and, will free themselves from the odium we at present 
suffer, of treating. our fellow-creatures in a manner 
unworthy of them, and of ourselves. 


MOTHER. 


Henry repeat that beautiful apostrophe to a negro 
woman, which you learned the other day out of Bar- 
bauld’s Hymns. 

HENRY. 

“Negro woman, who sittest pining in captivity, and 
weepest over thy sick child, though no one sees thee, 
God sees thee; though no one pities thee, God pities 
thee. Raise thy voice, forlorn and abandoned ‘one ; 
call upon him from amidst thy bonds, for assuredly he 
will hear thee.” ~ | 


CECILIA. 


T think no riches could tempt me to have any share 
in the slave-trade. I could never enjoy peace of mind, 


whilst I thought TI contributed to the woes of my fel- @ 


low-creatures. 
ha | MOTHER» # 

But Cecilia, to. put.your compassion to the proof; i 
rit ate willing to debar yourself of the numerous #: 
indulgences you enjoy, from the fruit of their labour’ 

if: CECILIA. ithe : | 

I would forego any indulgence to alleviate their 
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“Fhe'rest of the children, together: 
‘We are all of the same mind. i : 


“ woTHER. 


I ued the sensibility of your a hearts, 
| my dear children. It is the yoice of nature and vir- 
tue. ‘Listen to it on all occasions, and bring-it home 


fm to your bosoms, and your daily practice. The same 


principle of benevolence, which ‘excites your just 
indignation at the oppression of the negroes, will 


you to be gentle towards your’ Silmtars, kind and 


obliging to your equals, and in a particular manner 
condescending . and .considerate towards your domes- 
tics ; apgviring, no more of them, than you would be 
willing to perform. in their situation ;, instructing them 
when you have sors be sympathizing in their af- 
fictions, and promoting their best interests to the ut- 
most of your power. 


ah + Gem 


FATHER piinieiinn > ala 01 SLAVERY 
BY HIS SON. 


A YOUNG man, named Robert, was sitting ‘tkne 
in his boat, in the: harbour of Marseilles. A stran~ 
Bcer-stepped in, and took his seat near him, but quickly 
ose again; observing, that, since the master was not 
Present, he would take another boat... “This, sir, is 
mmine,” said Robert: “ would you sail without the 

arbour ?”—“ IT meant only to. move ae 
Bn, and enjoy the coolness-of this fine evening. 

She dbagahegarnpg se wi Noram ts yet 











’ (asundays and ‘holidays, I act the bargeman, 





r to ieieke up a sum.” What! .covetous at your 





avour.” =“ Alas! sir, did you know my situation, 





tken. et us take our little cruise: we eet 
eaepeatane wis your histieg ah 


! your looks has ‘almost prepossessed me in yor 
2 would: not blame me.” Welly: perhaps: ain: 
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—‘* My father, sir, groans in fetters, and I cannot 


ransom him. He earned a livelihood by petty bro- | 
kerage ; but, in an evil hour, embarked for Smyrna, 


to superintend in on the delivery of ‘a cargo, in 
which he ‘had a ssl The veaead was Sitired by 
a Barbary corsair; and my father was conducted to 
Tetuan, where he is’ now a slave. They refused to 
release him fof less than two thousand crowns, a sum 
which far exceeds our scanty means. However, we 
do our best. ‘My mother'and sisters work day and 
night. I ply hard at my stated occupation of a jour- 
neyman jeweller; and, as you ‘perceive, make the 
most I can of sundays and holidays. had resolved 
to put myself in miy father’s stead; but my mothcr, 
apprized of my design, and dreading thé double pri- 
vation of a husband and an only son, requested the 
Levant captains to refuse me a passage.”——“ Pray, do 
you ever hear from your father? Under what name 


does he pass? OF gpa is his master’s address?” — 
“ His master is overseer of the royal gardens at Fez ;: 


and my father’s name ts Robert at Tetuan, as at Mar- 
seilles.”—**: Robert, overseer of the royal gardens ?” 
—-'* Yes, sir.”—“ Lam touched with your misfortunes ; 
but venture to-predict their termination.” 

» Night drew on apace. \ The stranger, upon landing, 
thrust into young * rt’s hand a purse containing 
eight double louis d’or, with ten crowns in silver, and 
instantly disappeared. — » hee Pe 

. Six weeks passed after this edventure and each 


returning sun bore witness to t.e unremitting exer-, 


tions: of the good family. As they sat one day at their 
unsavoury meal of bread and dried alinonds, old Ro- 
bert entered the apartment,-in.a garb little suited to 4 
fugitive prisoner; :tendefly embraced his wife and 
children, and thanked them, with tears’of gratitude, 
for. the fifty louis they had caused to be remitted to 
hint’ on his sailing from Tetuan, for:his free pas- 
sage, and a comfortable supply of wearing apparc’. 





‘The stranger having resumed his seat, the dialogue, 
after a short pause’ proceeded thus. “FE perceive, 
young man, you are sad. ‘What grieves you thus?” | 
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| mind. Turning suddenly to his s 
| with the sternness of distraction, “ Unfortunate boy,” 
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flis astonished relatives eyed one another in silence. 
At length, the mother, suspecting that her ‘son had 


| secretly concerted the whole plan, recounted. the va- 


rious instances of his zeal and affection. ‘ Six thous 
sand livres,” continued she, “ is the sum we wanted ; 


and we had already procured somewhat more than the 


half, owing chiefly to his industry. Some friends, no 
doubt, have assisted him upon an emergency like the 
present.” A gloomy suggestion crossed the father’s 
i and eyeing him 


exclaimed he, “‘ what have you done? How can I be 
indebted to you for my freedom, and not regret it? 
How could you effect my ransom; without your mo- 
ther’s knowledge, unless.at the expense of virtue? I 
tremble at the thought of filial affection having. be- 
trayed you imto guilt. Tell the truth at once, what- 
ever may be the consequence.”—* Calm your appre- 
hensions my dearest father,” cried the son embracing 
him. “ No, I am not unworthy of such a parent, 
though fortune has denied me the satisfaction of prov- 
ing the full strength of my attachment. I am not 
your deliverer: but I know whois. Recollect, mo- 
ther, the unknown gentleman, who gave me the purse. 
He was particular in his inquiries. Should i pass 
my life in the pursuit, I must endeavour to meet:with 
him, and invite him to contemplate the fruits of his 


| beneficence.” He then related to his father, all ghat 
passed in the pleasure-boat, and removed every dis- 


tressing suspicion. | % 
Restored to the bosom of his family, the father 


again partook of their joys, prospered in his dealings, 
and saw his children comfortably established. Some... 


time afterwards, on a. Sunday morning, as_ thes 
was walking on the quay, he discovered his face. 
tor, clasped his knees, and entreated him as his guar- 
dian ange}, as the preserver of a father and a family, 





to share the happiness he had been the means of pi , “| 
ducing. ‘The stranger again disappeared in the crowd 


but, reader, this stranger was. 
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‘THE HOSPITABLE NEGRO WOMAN. 


* HE enterprising traveller, Mungo Park, was em- 


“ployed, by the African Association, to explore the in- 


terior regions of Africa. In this hazardous undertak- 
ing, he encountered many dangers*and difficulties, 
His wants were often supplied, and his distresses al- 
leviated, by the kindness and compassion of the ne- 
groes. ~He gives\the following lively and interesting 
account of the ‘hospitable treatmeat he received from a 
poor negro woman. _ A 

“Being arrivéd at Sego, the capitalof the king- 
dom of Bambarra, situated on the banks of the Niger, 
I wished to pass. over to that part of the town in 
which the king resides: but, from the number of per- 
sons eager to obtain a passage, I was under the neces- 
sity of waiting two hours. During this time, the 
people who had crossed the river, carried information 


to Mansong, the king, that a white man was waiting 


for a passage, atid was. coming to see him. He imme- 


diately sent over one of his chief men who informed | 
the that the king could not possibly see me, until he & 


knew what had brought me ito his country; and that 
E«must not presuine-to cross the river without the 
king’s permission. He therefore advised me to lodge, 
for that night, at a distant village to which he pointed ; 
andsaid that, in the morning, he would give me fur- 


ther instructions how to conduct myself, This was § 


very discouraging. However, as there Was no remedy, 
Eset off for ‘the village ; where I found, to my great 
mortification, that no person would admit me into his 
house. ‘From a en infused into their minds, I 
was regarded with astonishment and fear; and was 


» Obliged to sit ‘the whole day without victuals, in the 


shade of atree. se : 
+ The night threatened to be very uncomfortable ; for 


the wind rose, and there was great appearance of 


a heavy rain: the wild beasts too were so numerous 
in the neighbouthood, that I should have been under 
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the mecessity gf climbing up the tree, and restin 
among the branches. About sunset, however, as t 
was preparing to pass the night in this manner, and 
had turned my horse.loose, that he might graze at li- 
berty, a negro woman, returning from the labours of 
the field, stopped to observe me: and perceiving that 
I was weary and dejected, inquired into my situation. 
I briefly explained it to her; after which with looks 
of great compassion, she took up my saddle and bri- 
dle and told me to follow her. Having conducted 


™ me into her hut, she lighted a lamp, spread a mat on 
_ the floor, and told me I might remain there for the 


night. Finding that I was very hungry, she went out 
to procure me something to eat; and returned in a 
short time with a very fine fish ; which, having caused 
it'to be half broiled upon some embers, she gave me 
for supper. The rites of hospitality being thus ‘per- 
formed towards a stranger in distress, my worth 

benefactress (pointing to the mat, and telling me I 
might sleep there without apprehension) called to the 
female part of her family, who. had stood gazing on 
me all the while in fixed astonishment, to resume 


_ their task of spinning cotton; in which they continued 
to employ themselves great part of the night. 


“They lightened their labour. by songs, one of 
which was composed extempore; for I was myself 


| the subject of it. It was sung by. one of the young 


women, the rest joining in a sort of chorus. ‘The air 
was sweet and plaintive, and the words, literally trans- 
lated, were these. “'The winds roared, and the rains 
fell.-The poor white man, faint and weary; came 





and sat under our treé.—-He has no mother to bring 
him milk; no wife to grind his corn. Chorus. Let 


us pity the white man: no mother has he to bring 
him milk; no wife to grind his corn.”* ‘rifling as. 
* These simple_and- pathetic sentiments have been very 
beautifully versified and expanded by the duchess of Devon- 
shire. The following is a copy of this little interesting piece of 
‘Phe loud wind roar’d, the rain fell fast ; > 
The white man yielded to the blast. 











































these events. may appear to the reader, they were to 
me affecting in the highest degree. I was oppressed 
by such unexpected kindness; and sleep fled from 
my eyes. In the morning I presented my compassion- 
ate landlady with two of the. four brass buttons. which 
remained on my waistcoat; the only recompense it 
Was in my power to make her.” 


= ' 


THE CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 


WHOEVER considers, with atention, the charac- 
ter of our blessed Lord, as it may be collected from the 
various incidents and actions of his life, (for there 
are-no, laboured descriptions of it, no encomiums 
upon it, by his.own disciples,) will soon discover that 
it was, in every respect, the most perfect that ever 





—— 





He sat him down beneath the tree, 
For weary, sad, and faint was he’: 
And ah! no wife or mother’s care, 
For him the milk or corn prepare. 


CHORUS. 


. The white man shall our pity share: 
Alas ! no wife, or mother’s care, i 
For him the milk or corn prepare. 


The storm is ° er, the tempest past, 
And mercy’s voice has hush’d the blast ; 
The wind is heard in whispers low : 
The white man far away must go; 
But ever in his heart will bear 

- Remembrance of the negro’s care. 


CHORUS. 


aa pee man, £0 5 but with thee bear 
ro’s wish, the negra 8 pray’ r; I 


yi rance of the negra’ $ Care. 














made known to mankind. If we only say of him, 
me even Pilate said of him, and what his bitterest 
‘enemies cannot and do not deny, that we can find no 
fault in him, and that the whole tenor of ‘his life was 
latmeless, this is more than can be said of any other 
rson that ever came into the world. But this is go- 
ing a very little. way indeed in the excellence of his 
character. _He was not. only free from every failing, 
but he possessed and practised every imaginable 
virtue. ‘Towards his heavenly Father he expressed 
the most ardent love, the most fervent yet rational 
devotion; and displayed, in his whole conduct, the 
most absolute resignation to his will, and obedience 
to his commands.» His manners were gentle, mild, 
condescendiug, and gracious: his heart overflowed 
with kindness, compassion, and tenderness to the 
whole human’ race. The great employment of his 
life, was to do.good to the bodies and souls of 
men. In this, all his sheeaaieen, and all his time, 
were constan tly and almost incessantly occupied. He 
went about dispensing his blessings to all around 
him, in a thousand different ways; healing diseases, 
relieving infirmities, correcting errors, removing pre- 
judices ; promoting piety, justice, charity, peace, and 
harmony; and crowding into the narrow compass of 
his ministry more acts of mercy and compassion, than 
the longest life of the most benevolent man upon earth 
ever yet produced. Over his own passions he had 
obtained the most complete command: and though 
his patience was continually put to the severest trials, 
yet he was never overcome, never betrayed into any 
intemperance or excess in word or deed! “ never 
once spake unadvisedly with his lips.” He endured 
the cruellest insults from his enemies, with. the ut- 
most composure, meekness, patience, and resignation ; 
roo spe astonishing fortitude under a most painful 
ignominious death; and, to crown all, in the very 
midst of his torments on the cross, implored forgive- 
ness for his murderers, in that divinely charitable 
Prayer, 2 acre eee. them, for they know not 











Nor was his wisdom inferior to his virtuess The 
doctrines he taught were the most stblime, and the _ 
most important, that were ever before delivered to 
mankind; and every way worthy of that God, from 
whom he professed to derive them, and whose son he 
declared himself to’ be. He 

His precepts inculcated the purest and most perfect 
morality; his discourses were full of dignity and 
wisdom, yet intelligible and clear; his parables con- 
veyed instruction in the most pleasing, familiar, and 
impressive manner; and his answers to the many in- 
sidious questions that were put to him, ‘showed un- 
common quickness of conception, ‘soundness of judg- 
ment, and presence of mind; completely baffled all 
the artifices and’malice of his enemies; and enabled 
him te elude all the snares'that were-laid for him. 
From this short and imperfect sketch of our Saviour’s 
character, it is evident that he was beyond comparison, 
the wisest and most virtuous person that ever appeared 
in the werld. 


BEHOLD, where, in a mortal form, 
Appears each grace divine: 

The virtues, all in Jesus met, 
With mildest radiance shine. 


The noblest love of human kind 
Inspir’d his holy breast ; 

In deeds of mercy, words of peace, 
His kindness was exprest. 


™~ 


To spread the rays of heavenly light, 
To give the mourner joy, 

‘To preach glad tidings to the poor, 
Was his divine employ. 


Lowly in heart, by ail his friends, 
A friend and servant found ; 
He wash’d their feet, he wip’d their tears, 
And heal’d each bleading wound. — 
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*Midst keen re proach, and. ied scorns. 
Patient and: ate he sen hi . : | 3 
His foes, ungrateful, sought his ife; % nae 
He tabotte "d for their good. Ae 


In the last haiti deep Siniebsly 
Before his Father’s throne, 
With soul resign’d, he-bow’d and said, 
‘ Thy will, not mine, be.done !’ ‘ 


Be Christ my pattern, and my guide! 
His image may I bear! 

OQ may I tread his sacred steps; > . 
And his bright glories share !- 


, 
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THE EXCELLENCE OF THE BIBLE. 





GREAT God! with wonder and with prior 
On all thy works [ look; 

But still thy wisdom, power, and grace, 
Shine brightest in thy book: 


The stars, which in their courses roll, 
Have much instruction given ; 

But thy good word informs my soul 
How I may get to heavem 


The fields provide me food, and show — 
The goodness of the Lord} ; 

But fruits of life and. glory grow ~ 
In thy most holy word, | 
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Here are my choicest treasures hid, 
Here my best comfort liés : 

Here my desires are satisfied, 
And hence my hopes arise. 
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Lord! make me understand thy law; 
Show what my faults have been ;“ 
And from thy gospel let me draw Pore 
_ Pardon for all my sin. © eee + 
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_ For hege I learn how Jesus died, 
To save my soul from hell: - 
Not all the books on earth beside’ 
‘Such heavenly wonders tell. 


Then let me love my Bible more, 
And take a fresh delight, 

By day to read these wonders.o’er, - 
And meditate by night. -- 


se Eater 


TO A CHILD FIVE YEARS OLD. 


FAIREST flower, all flowers excelling, 
Which in Milton’s page we see ; 

Flowers of Eve’s embower’d dwelling, 
Are, my fair one, types of thee. _ 


Mark, my Polly, how the roses 
Emulate thy damask cheek ; 

How the bud its sweets discloses——— 
Buds thy opening bloom bespeak. 


Lilies are by-plain direction 
Emblems of a double kind; | 

Emblems of thy fair complexion, 
Emblems of thy fairer mind. 


But, dear girl, both flowers and beauty 
‘Blossom, fade, and die away: 

Then pursue good sense and duty, 
Evergreens, which ne’er decay ! 


ce ey 


“THE SLAVE. 


~ . WIDE over the tremulous sea, 

_. ‘fhe moon spread her mantle of light ; 
- And the gale, gently dying away, 

’ .Breath’d soft on the bosom of night. 


* 
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On the Sorecsaliin F Minaeno stood, 
And pour’d forth his sorrowful tale ; 
His tears fell unseer in the flood ; ie 
His sighs pass’d unheard in the gale. =” 


“ Ah wretch!” in wild anguish, he cried, 
‘* From country and liberty torn! 
Ah Maratan, would thou hadst died, 


Ere o’er the salt waves thou wert "borne | ' 
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Through the groves of Angola I stray’d, 

Love and hope made my bosom their home, 
There I talk’d with my favourite maid, 

Nor dreamt of the sorrow’ to come. 


From the thicket the manhunter sprung, 
My cries echoed loud through the air: 

There was fury and wrath on his tongue; 
He was deaf to the voice of despair.— 


Flow ye tears, down my.cheeks, ever flow; 
Still let sleep from my eye-lids depart ; 
And still may, the arrows of. woe 
Drink deep of the stream of my heart. 





But hark! o’er the silence of night, 
My Adila’s accents E hear; 

And mournful, beneath the wan light, 
I see her lov’d i image appear. 
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Slow o’er the smooth ocean she glides, : 
As the mist that hangs light on the wave; > 

And fondly her partner she chides, . Se 
Who lingers so long from his grave. 7 


‘ Oh, Maratan ! haste thee,’ she cries, 
‘ Here the reign of oppression is o’er ; 
The tyrant is robb’d of hi his prize, 
_ And Adila sorrows no more.’ 


Now sinking amidst the dim ray, pee 
‘Her form seems to fade on my view : - 1 ee ' 

0! stay thee, my Adila, stay!—~ | ee me 

She beckons,—and I must pursue. : 4 a 
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'Fo-morrow the white) man, in vain, 


Shall proudly account me his ‘slave : 
My hackles I plunge in the main, — 
‘And rush to the realms’ ofthe brave! 
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A CHILD OF GOD 
LONGING TO SEE HIM BELOVED. 


THERE’S not an echo round me, 
__ But I am glad should learn 
How pure a fire has found me, 
The Love with which I burn. 
For none attends with pleasure 
To what I would reveai ; 


They slight me out of measure, 
And laugh at all I feel. 


The rocks receive less proudly 
The story of my flame; 

When I approach, they loudly 
Reverberate his name. 

I speak to them of sadness, 
And comforts ata stand; 

They bid me look for gladness, 
And better days at hand. 


Far from ail habitation, 
I heard a happy sound ; 
Big with the consolation 
That I have often feund ; 


—— 


* It may not be improper to remind the young reader, that 
the an of the unhappy negroes, on being separated tor ever 
from their country and dearest Connexions, with the dreadful 


of perpetual slavery, f gy so exquisite, 
as to produce derangement of ists ane poee 
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I said, ‘‘ my lot is sorrow, — Pe 
My grief has no alloy;? > 

The rocks replied—*to-morrow, © 
To- morrow brings thee joy.” 






























These sweet and secret tidings, 
What bliss it is to hear ! s | 
For, spite of all my chidings, i 
My. weakness and my fear, i 
No sooner I receive them, ) 
Than I forget my pain, | 
And happy to believe them, —_—- 
I love as much again. : 


I fly to scenes romantic, 
Where never men resort ; 
For in an age so frantic, 
Impiety is sport. | 
For riot and confusion, % 
They barter things above ; 
Condemning, as delusion, 
The joy of perfect Love. 





In this sequéster’d corner 
None hears what I express ; 
Deliver’d from the scorner, 
What peace do I possess! 
Beneath the boughs reclining, 
Or roving o’er the wild, sie tale 
I live, as undesigning, is 
And harmless as a child. 


No troubles here surprise me, 
I innocently play, 

While providence. supplies me, 

And guards me all the day ; 
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My dear and kind defender - 


»,. Preserves me safely here, . 
‘From men.of pomp and splendour, 
Who fill a. child with fear, . 
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ON SILENCE. - 


al 

Ww 
THERE are three kinds of silence: the first is of 7 
words, the second of desires, and the third of thoughts. @ ,. 
The first is éxcellent; the second is more excellent; @ 
and the third is most excellent. In the first, that is, @ 4, 
of words, virtue is acquired. In the second, namely, & 4, 
of desires, quietness is attained. In the third, of 


thoughts, internal recollection is gained. . By not ss 
speaking, not desiring, and not thinking, one arrives 9 
at the true and perfect mystical silence, wherein God @ 
speaks with the soul, communicates himself to it, and @ 


in the abyss of its own depth teaches it the most per- & 
fect and exalted wisdom. Mbolinos’s Spiritual Guide, @ , 
Part I. chap. xvii. 
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EXTRACT OF A LETTER, 
From Elizabeth Webb to Anthony William Boehm. 


ABOUT the middle of the 12th month, 1697, by 
through the good providence of the Almighty, we E: 
arrived in Virginia ; and as I travelled along the coun- § 

from one meeting to another, 1 observed great & °P 
numbers of black people, that were in slavery; and for 
they were a strange people to me, and K wanted to @ ™ 
know whether the visitation of God was to their souls J ha 

or not; and F observed their conversation, to. see if 1 # — 
could discern any good in them ; so after I had travel- 

Jed about four weeks, as I was in bed one morning in 
-.~¢ @ house in Maryland, after the sun was up and shone 
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jnto the chamber, I fell into a slumber, and dreamed 
I was a’servant in'a great man’s house, and that I was 
drawing water at a'well to wash the uppermost rooms 
of the house; and when- J was at the well,.a voice 
i came to me, which bid me go and call other servants 
to help me, and I went presently; but as I was going 
along in a very pleasant green meadow, a great light 
shined about me, which exceeded the light of the sun, 
and I walked in the midst, and as I went on in the 
way, I saw a chariot drawn with horses coming to 
meet me, and I was in care lest the light that shone 
about me, should frighten the horses, and cause them 
to throw down the people which [I saw in the chariot; 
when I came to them, I looked on them, and I knew 
| they were the servants I was sent to call, and I saw 
they were both white and black people; and I said 
unto them, why have you staid so long? And they 
said the Buckets were frozen, we could come no 
sooner; so I was satisfied the call of the Lord was 
unto the black people as well as the white :* and I 
saw the fulfilling of it in part, before I returned 
j out of America, with many more remarkable things, 
which would be too tedious here to mention. 


ame TE NE 


THE MASTER CHIMNEY-SWEEPER. 


THE following pleasing account of a respectable 
master chimneysweeper, Was written in the year 1797, 
by a very benevolent gentleman, Thomas Bernard, 
Esq. ‘ Mr. David Porter, a master chimneysweeper 
in London, .has, from the age of eighteen, lost bite 
Opportunities of improving either his mind, or his 
fortune. He has brought up and maintained his fa- 
mily, with credit and. character. Being asked how he 
had succeeded so well in business, he answered: “ By . 
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* Ethiopia shall soon stretch out her hands unto Gag. Psalm 
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never having an idle hour, or an idle guinea.” In the 
first year he —— business, finding no employment 
in the summer he went into Lincolnshire, where he 
was known, and woyked at harvest work ; and brought 
home, at the end of harvest, something handsome. | 
When he advanced a little further in life, and had some 
money beforehand, he always employed that money to 
great advantage. 

His boys are kindly treated, and well kept: and 
though they make the usual sooty appearance on week- 
days, are cleaned and made neat, on Saturday night, 
or early on Sunday morning; and regularly attend 
divine service at church, on Sunday. He. does not 
allow them to be employed, or sent out, on any com- 
men work, on the Lord’s day. I lately made him an 
unexpected visit, in order to see them at their Sunday 
dinner: he had just refused to send two of them to 
the house of one of his. best customers, to do some- 
thing to the kitchen chimney. I had very great plea- 
sure in seeing his journeymen and boys sitting down 
to a good meal a boiled: mutton, and rice pudding, 
served up in a very cleanly and comfortable manner. 
Their behaviour was decent, orderly, and cheerful. 
In proof of the good effects of his attention to them, 
I have to add, that, in thirty-two years, he has lost 
only two apprentices by death; and as to the dreadful 
disease called the chimneysweeper’s cancer, a disor- 
der so common and so fatal to the climbing boys, in 
consequence of their being too seldom washed, and 
cleansed of the soot, arid too thinly clad to resist the 
me his apprentices have néver had any symptoms 
OF it. ‘ 


_ON THE SHORTNESS OF HUMAN If 


LIKE to the damask rose you see ; 
Or like the blossom on the tree; 
Or like the dainty flower in May ; 
Qr like the morning of the day ; 
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The awe fades ; the morning hastes 

The sun doth set; the shadow flies; © 

The gourd consumes: andman he 

uke to the hetag Py fet 
na S much ca k; 

Or like a shuttle in the hand d; 

Or like the writing inthe sand ; 

Or like a shower or like a dream ; 

Or like the gliding of the stre m : 

E’en such is man, who lives y breath ; 

Is here, now there, in life and death: 

The bubble’s burst ; the look’s forgot ; 

The shuttle’s flung ; the writing’s blot ; 

The thought is past; the dream is gone; 

The water glides : ‘man’s s life i is done. 











&) The following was composed by a woman of colour, 

| now _— in this City. 

: OH! Africa, lift up your we 

| Behold your enemies: are our 

Great Britain does your right: * eel 
America’s become your friend} _ 


And Denmark too, that people brave, 

Declares you shall not be: her slave :— 

No more dear : 

Your children from x 

No more shall Afric’s: 
. Be stain'’d with kindr 
No more ap ies 


eeeieve 
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To Heaven then let your. eke ascend, | 





The white man has becom friend. 
ante deen 2 Sat Oe frau 
t mind th of our Gott} 


And let our caodide t show the white, 
‘Though dark, we’re walking in the light. 
*Bove all, avoi that cursed pride, 
rrp ese ote oa ari 

to t you take 
My kindred, you'll be free indeed. 
: ; M, A. B. 








GOLIATH OF GATH. 


1 Sam. chap, xvii. 


YE rane pow’rs, and all ye ants nine, 
Inspire my song, and aid my hi design. . 
The dreadful scenes and toils of war I write, 
The ardent warriors, and the fields of fight: 
You best remember, and you best can sing 
The acts of heroes to the.vocal string: , 
Resume the lays with which your sacred lyre, 
Did then the poet and the sage inspire. 


Now front to front the armies were display’d, 
Here Israel rang’d, and there the foes array’d ; 
The hosts on two opposing mountains stood, 
Thick as the foilage of the waving wood ; 
Between them an extensive valley lay, 

O’er which the gleaming armour in the day, 
When from the the camp — the Philistine foes, 
Dreadful to view, a mighty Te dors cory 

In the dire.de bleeding ill’d, 

The monster. stalks, the Cott of ee 

From Gath ngs was s mene, 

Of fierce i oan | 1 gigant tic frame: 
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“se vhs por fy Soe gare aLE Oe aa 
When thus the huge, enormous chief peed ee 


““ Say, what the cause that in this rodartay 
“ You set your battle in the > of iat 
“ One hero find in all your vaunting train, 
“ Then see who loses, “and who wins the plain ; 
“For he who wins, in triumph ined demand 
“« Perpetual service he vanquish’d land : 
“Your armies I defy, your rce ¢ dspise, 
“ By far inferior in Philistia’s € 
“ Produce a man, and let us try the fight, 
‘* Decide the contest, and the vichar? s right.” 


Thus challeng’d he: all Jsrael stood amaz’d, 
And every chief in consternation gaz’d; 
But Yesse’s son in youthful bloom appears, 
And warlike courage far beyond his years : 

He left the folds, te: left the flow’ry meads, 
And soft recesses of the sylvan hides, 

Now Jsrael’s monarch, and his troops arise, 
With peals. of shouts ascending to the skies zt 
In £lah’s vale the scene of combat lies, 


When the fair morning blush’d with orient red, 
What David’s sire enjoin’d the s son obey’d, 
And swift of foot towards the trench he cam 
Where glow’d each bosom with the martial flame. . 
He leaves his carriage to another’s care, 
And runs to greet bi? 2 thren of the war. | 
While yet the; 1s i ief “A shes see 
Repeats the challen insults his foes: 
Struck with the sounc and trembling at ‘the: view, | 
Affrighted Jsrael from its: ithdrew, = y 
fT 3 Observe ye’ this ee fc } “ye ‘ ‘ 3 yn : 
“ Who in proud vaunts our ‘armies yin! de 
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“« ‘Whoever lays him trate on the FE 
‘“« Freedom oe Israel for his house ¢ 
“And on him. wealth salar the. k will a; 
“ And give his royal daughter for his 


Then ¥esse’s youngest hope : *: ee say, 
“‘ What shall be done for him who takes away 
“Reproach from Yacob, who score the chief, 
‘* And puts a period to his country’s grief. 
‘‘ He vaunts the honours of his arms abroad, 
“* And scorns ihe armies of the living God.” 


Thus spoke the youth, th’ attentive people ey’d 
The wond’rous hero, and again repl ‘e 

“‘ Such the rewards our monarch will bestow, 

“ On him who conquers, and destroys his foe.” 


Eliab heard, and kindled imto ire 
To hear his shepherd brother thus inquire, 
And thus begun: ** What errand brought thee? say 
‘“* Who keeps thy flock ? or does it go astray ? 
“I know thé base ambition of thine heart, 
‘“‘ But back in safety from the field depart.” 


Eliab thus to Fesse’s youngest heir, 
E-xpress’d his wrath in accents most severe. 
When to his brother he reply’d, 
“ What have I done? or what the cause to chide?” 


The words were told before the king, who sent 
For the young hero to his royal tent: 
Before the monarch dauntless he be 
“‘ For this Philistine fail no heart 
“Il take the vale, and with the giant fight: 
“‘T dread not all his te aa nor all his cP r 
When thus the king: ** Dar’st thou a strip ling go, 
“ And venture combat with so greata foe? 
“‘ Who all his days has been inur’d to fight, 
“ And made its deeds his study and delight: 
‘¢ Battles and bloodshed brought the monster forth, 
«« And clouds and whirlwinds usher’d in his birth.” 
When David thus: “* I kept the fleecy care, 
“ And out their rush’d a lion and a bear ; 
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“ A tender tara theshungry lion’ took, hae fi 


* And with no other sweapon ee gad 

“ Bold I pursu’d-and chas’d him o’er the: field, 
‘e'The prey deliver’d, and the felon kill’ds © °° ~ 

ida, chemcie Mledeued she-lenich dems Tak 

“So shall Goliath fall and allhis.crew: 

* The God, who sav’d me from these beasts of eae 

“ By me this monster in the dust shall-lay.” ‘ 

So David spoke. The wond’ring king, reply’d 

“ Go thou with heav’n and victory on thy side: 

** This coat of mail, this sword aed on,” he said, 

And plac’d a mighty helmet on fis head : 

The coat, the sword, the helm he laid aside, © 

Nor chose to venture with those arms untry’d, 

Then took his staff, and to the neighb’ring brook 

Instant he ran, and thence five pebbles took. 

Mean time descended :to Philistia’s son 

A radiant cherub, and he thus begun: 

“* Goliath, well thou know’st thou. hast defy’d 

“Yon Hebrew armies, and their God deny’d: 

“ Rebellious wretch! audacious worm ! forbear, 

“‘ Nor tempt the vengeance | of their God too ese? 

“ Them, who with his omnipotence co ntend+ of é 

_ “No eye shall pity, and mo arm defend « f,....- 3 

“ Proud as thou art, in short liv’d glory great, 

“I come-to tell thee thine. yaching fate. ° 

“ Regard my words. The udge of-all the gods, 

“B om whose steps the tow’ring mountain nods, 

* Will give thine armies; to: to savage brood, 


“ That cut:the li sc or range: the wood, 
‘Thee too a we 'd pebble s sh | destroy s 
“ And thow shall prick ya 


“ And should FT try the vengeance to remove, 
“ Myself a rebel'to m would prove. 

« Goliath say, shall grace to him be shown,” 
* Who dares heavite monarch; and insults his throne 2" 


“ Your words are lost’on me,” the giant cries ‘, 
While fear and aay. contended in his’ ‘eyes, .y : 
When thus the messenger from heaven replies : 

: E2 


“¢ Such is the mandate from the realms a } 
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“ Provoke no more: Jehovah's: awful hand — 

“To hurl its ven ‘on thy guilty land: 

“He grasps the thunder, and; he wings the atcieta; 
“ Servants their sov'reign’s orders to ) perform.” 


The angel spoke, and turn’d his. yes aes 
Adding new. radiance to the rising day. : 


Now David comes : the fatal stones ee 
His left, the staff engag’d his better hand: 
The giant mov’d, and from his tow’rinf height 
Survey’d the stripling, and disdain’d the fight, 
And thus began: ‘‘ Am I a dog with thee? 

“* Bring’st thou no armour, but a staff to me? 
“ ‘The gods on thee their vollied curses pour, __. 
‘ And beasts and birds of prey thy flesh devour.” 


David undaunted thus, “ Thy spear and shield 
“¢ Shall no protection to thy body yield : 

fen b> name——no other arms [ bear, 

ask no other-in this glorious war.. 

‘t To-day the Lord of Hosts to me will give 
. Visa day thy doom thow shalt receive ; 
“ Tw? ou threaten shall your own become, 
“ £70 beasteshall be your animated tomb, 
“‘ That all the earth’s inhabitants may know 
“« That there’s a God, who governs all below : 
‘“‘ This great assembly too shall witness stand, 
“‘ hat needs nor sword, nor spear, th’ Almighty’ s hand: 
‘“‘ The battle his, the conquest he bestows, 
“* And to our pow’r consigns our hated foes.” 


Thus David spoke ; Goliath heard and came 
To meet the hero in oe field of eee 

Ah! fatal meeting to t y troops and thee, 
But thou wast deaf to the divine decree ; ee | 
Young David meets thee, meets thee not in vain ; 
’Tis thine to perish on th’ ensanguin’d plain. 


And now the-youth the. pal gaa flung, 
Philistia Sconohlad as it whizz’d al ong s .. . 

In his dread forehead, where the helmet:e 

Just o’er the brow the well-aim’d stone Sctcead:, 
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It piere’d the skull, ‘ude shatten?A-all aegGeen) +4 ate * 
Prone on his face he tu forthe plain: ° | as 
Goliath’ s : bay KS | 
That riving thunders in erial fields: 

The soul still ling’ red i in its lov’d aboge, - 

Till cong ring ‘David o’er the giant strodie+ 
Goliath’s sword then laid its master dead, 

And from the body hew’d the ghastly head ; 

The blood in stidhda torrents drench’d the plains, 
The soul found passage through 1 the spouting veins. 


And now aloud th’ illustrious victor said, 7} 

“ ‘Where aré your boastings now your champion’ a4 
dead ! 

Scarce had he spoke, when the Philistines fled : f 
But fied in vain ; the conqu’ror swift pursu’d : 
What scenes of slau ghter! and what seas of blood ! 
There Saul thy n verte A grasp’d th’ impurpled sand 
In pangs of death the conquest of thine hand: 
And David there where thy ten thousands laid : 
Thus Jsrae?’s damsels musically play’d. 


Near Gath ‘idk Ekron: many anhero lay, — . 
Breath’d out their souls, and curs’d the light of day: 
Their fury, quench’d by death, no longer burns, 
And David with Goliath’s head returns, 

To Salem brought, but in his tent he plac’d 

The load of-armour which the giant grac’d, 

His monarch saw him coming from the war, 

And thus demanded. of the sun of Mer— 

“‘ Say, who‘is this amazing youth?” he cry’d, 

When thus the leader of sthe host.reply’d ; 

“ As lives thy soul I know not whence he sprung, 

* So great in prowess though in years so young.” 

“ Inquire whose son is he,” the sov’reign said, 

“‘ Before whose conq’ring arm Philistia fied. ”” 

Before the kitig behold the ee er 

Geliath’s head depénding from his hand : 

-r = Sam king : “Say” wt what martial line -& 
rt thou, young hero, gg was hing! 

He humbl Ria hp son of Fesse 1: 

“T came the glories of the field to trys 





















. san is my. = 
* Small is my: ¢ royal. 

“Then take the ei omisd whe’ | oné 
Conferring riches and the royal brides: be 

“ Knit to my sgul for ever x tool remain 


+ With me, 6 quit my nega “ct 
ey. 
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INVITATION. 


COME, all who spend your youthful days, 
In vice and folly’s flow’ry maze, 
In search of happiness : 
Attend a moment, and Pll show, 
That the broad way in which you go, 
Is not the way to bliss. 






1 exy'd, 












Delusive leasures lead you on, 
Where folly’s vot’ries meet and throng, 
Some fleeting good to find: 
Though different objects you pursue, 
Yet happiness is all’ your view 
To ease a restless mind... 


Along th’ enchanted road V’ve walk’d; 
And tithe the different parties talk’d, 
Who all to meet. did say, 
True happiness we ne’er have seen; . 
Though in pursuit we long have nee 
la this delusive way. 


They 7 she on oe on— 
And if wi them ey 

This object. raked eat ce 
"Twas alla tom soon I knew 5. lt 
For as I follow’d still she flew, 

Or else transform’d to.pain,. . ik: 


Prd ae Werte LUF a ee Seas,” 
In hopes my troubled breast to ease, 
y pleasures yet unknown : 
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Wo all amusements T have tas, 

That’s found beneath the daily sun: 
Till weary Ihave grown. 


I try’d the cards—I try’d the dice, 
Among-the higher class oflife— - 
Here much depends on chance— 
I try’d th’ enchanting viol’s sound 
Where mirth and gaiety abound ; 
The song, the sprightly dance. 


From vice to vice, through folly’s train, 
I sought and sought, but sought in vam 
o find true ness. 
From ey’ry party where I went, 
I still return’d with discontent, . 
And found ’twas all finesse. 


Which way to look, which way to go, 
Which way to turn I did not know ; 
i So here I made ide as | 
en lo! a heav’nly guide appear’d ; 
My soul, my heart, my mind she.cheer’d, 
And took me by the hand. 


I ask’d her what her name might be; 
“My name is Wisdom,” answer’d she; 
“ J lead in paths of peace. 
Soon as the dawn of time began, 
Or morning stars together sang, 
My voice did never cease : 


For here I stand and cry all day 
To those who pass the dang’rous way, 
Down the broad road to death ; 
Turn ye at my reproof,” she said, 
“In ways of righteousness I lead 
To peace and happiness.” 


“ But of your sins you must repent : 
Believe in Him, whom God hath sent , 
To rescue fallen men ; 


Who left the bright abodes above; 
(Mov’d by compassion and -by love;) 


Has dy’d and rose again.” | 


I follow’d. those directions through, 
And found her words were-fully true» 
In every thing she said: .. | 
My mind enjoys. a sweet.repose, . 
Vhile gratitude my heart o’erflows, 
To my benev’lent guide. 


At home, abroad ; by night or. day ;. 
Alone, or if in company ; 

In sickness or in health ; 
Asleep, awake ; in storms or:calms ; 
If fortune smiles, or if it frowns ; 

I’m happy in them all. 


T love my God, I love his laws ; 
I love my Saviour and his cause ; 
I love the human race: 
And whilst among them here I stay, 
My prayer to God, both night and day, 
Forever shall be this : 


That all the sons of men may hear 

The voice that bids them all, “ beware 
Of these delusive. charms.” 

O, may they walk in wisdom’s ways, 

Till years, and months, and weeks, and days, 
Lock them in death’s cold arms. 


Then some kind angel from above, 

Shall waft the soul on wings of love, 
Beyond the ethereal blue; . 

And there with saints and angels praise, - 

And strike the golden wires, to raise. 
The song that’s evernew. 
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DIRECTIONS 
FOR A HOLY LIFE. | 
BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF CAMBRAY. 


1. THE principal instrument, or means, of our peré 
fection, is contained in this ‘one expression of God to 
Abraham, Walk in my presence and be thou perfect.* 

2. The presence of God calms the mind, gives sweet 
repose and quiet, even in the midst of our daily la- 
bours; but then we must be resigned to him without 
any reserve. F< ase 
f  &. When we have found God, there is nothing worth 

looking for in men; we must then give up our very 
best friends, for the good friend is m the heart, the 
spouse who is jealous, and will have every thing else 
put out. 

_4. It does not require a great deal of time to love 


God, to draw near and enjoy his présente, to lift up 


our heart to him, or to adore him at the bottom of our 
heart, nor to make him an offering of what we do and 
suffer; for the very dingdom of God is within us,t 
which nothing can molest. | 

5. When the hurry and distraction of the senses, 


and the rovings of the imagination, hinder us from 


getting into a quiet and composed frame of mind, let 


us at least calm ourselves by the integrity of our will, 
and the very desire of a composure does in.a manner 
| prove a sufficient one. We must also turn our minds 
inward to God, and do whatsoever he would have us, 
with a pure and upright intention. 

6. We must endeavour from time to time to excite 
in ourselves a desire to be devoted and resigned to 
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* Gen. xvii. 1. The words of the text are, Walk before me, 
and be thou perfect; but the author’s words in French, are, 


Marchez en ma présence et vous serez perfait. Walk in my . 


presence and 7 shall be perfect. 
+t Luke xvii. 21. 
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with our will to love him ; Let us also desire that our 
senses may be consecrated to, him imall.-their operations. 

7. Let us take care we be not occupied too long, 
either outwardly or inwardly, about-unprofitable things, 
which create such distractions both of heart and mind, 
and draw them.so.much.out, of, themselves, that ‘it.is 
with difficulty. they can be brought again to be inward 
enough to find God. 

8. As soon as we feel that some foreign object gives 
us pleasure and joy, let us withdraw our heart from 
it; and that the heart may not take up its rest in it, 
let us presently shew it its true object, and sovereign 
good, that is, God himself. If we are but faithful in 
ever so small a degree, to wean. ourselves inwardly 
from the creatures, so as to hinder them from resting 
in the heart, which God has reserved to himself, there 
te be honoured, adored, and loved, we shall quickly 
taste. that pure joy, which God never fails to give a 
soul that is free and disengaged from all worldly af- 
fections. 

9. When we perceive in ourselves a strong and very 
eager desire after any thing whatsoever, and find 
that our humour and inclination carries us too preci- 
pitately to do any thing, be it only to say something, 
to see an object, or go any where, let us strive to mo- 
derate ourselves, and request of God, that he would 
stay the precipitation of our thoughts, and the commo- 
tion we are under, because he has said, that his spirit 
abides not in hurry and commotion. — 

10. Let us take great care we do not concern or 
busy ourselves too much with what others say and 
do, and that we let it not too much into our minds, 
for it is a great cause and source of disturbance. 

11. As soon as we perceive what it is God requires 
of us, in any particular that presents itself, let us 
stick to that, and withdraw ourselves from every 
thing else: By that means we shall always preserve a 
_ freedom and evenness of soul, and shall cut off a great 





God, with all the. powers, and faculties..of the soul ; | 
that is to say, to contemplate. him with our mind, and © 





















many needless things which incumber the mind, and 
hinder it from’ turning easily to God. : 

12. An-excellent means of keeping ourselves in an 
inward quiet and freedom of spirit, is, at the finishing 
of every action, to bound there all reflections arising 
from it, the respects and regards of self-love, some- 
times from vain joy, and sometimes from grief because 
this is one of our greatest evils. -Happy is the man 
who retains nothing in his mind but what is necessary, 
and who only thinks of each thing just when it*is the 
time to think of it; so that it is rather God who ex- 
cites the perception and idea of it, by an impreésion 
and discovery of his will, which we must perform, 
than the mind’s being at the trouble to forecast and 
find it. 

13. Let us accustom ourselves to have our minds 
inwardly recollected in the day time, and during the 
course of our employments, by looking singly to God ; 
by that let us still all the commotions of our heart, 
as soon as we perceive it disturbed and moved.- Let 
us forsake ali pleasures which come not from God, 
put away all vain thoughts and wild imaginations, and 
speak no idle word. Let us seek God within us, and 
we shall infallibly find him, and with -him, joy and 

eace. 

: 14. In our outward occupations, let us be occupied 
more with God than all the rest. ‘I'o do them well, 
we must do them as in his presence, and for his sake. 
At the sight of God’s Majesty, a calmness and se- 
renity should possess the soul. One word. of our Sa- 
viour’s, in time past, instantly calmed a boisterous and 
raging sea; and now one look of his towards us, and 
of ours towards him should everv day do the like. 

15. We must often lift up our heart to God: he 
will purify, enlighten, and direct it. It was the daily 

ractice of the holy prophet David: J have set, says 
ve, the Lord always before me.* Let us also frequently 
repeat te ourselves these beautiful. expressions of the 
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same prophet :—Whom have I in Heaven but Thee? 
there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee, 
God the strength of my heart and my portion for- 
ever. 7 

16. We need not stay fox leisure hours to shut the 
door and retire; for the moment in which we regret 
the want of retirement, is enough to bring us into it. 
We must turn our hearts towards God in a simple and 
familiar manner, and with great assurance.» The most 
broken minutes are good at all times, even when at 
meals, and when others are speaking. oes 9 
and tedious long stories and relations, instead of tiring 
may relieve us, by-affording some interval of inward 
retirement.—Thus all things. turn-to good to those 
who love God, 

17. We should often read such books as are fitting 
and proper for our state and condition: and in reading, 
frequently stop and make a pause, to give place to the 
spirit that inwardly draws the mind. ‘Pwo or three 
plain and simple words, but full of the spirit of God, 
are the hidden manna; and though we forget the 
words, yet they operate secretly, and the soul is fed 
and nourished by them. 

18. We must endeavour to have a continual cor- 
respondence and fellowship with God. Let us be 
persuaded, that the most. profitable and desirable state 
in this life, is that of Christian Perfection, which con- 
sists in the union of the soul with God; an union 
that includes init all spiritual good 3 a familiarity with 
God so great, that no two friends upon earth converse 
oftener together, nor with greater endearment, free- 
dom, ease and openness of heart; a wonderful liberty 
of spirit, that raises us above all ¢yents and changes 
in life, and that frees us from the tyranny of human 
respect ;-an extraordinay power for the well perform- 
ing all our actions, and acquitting ourselves well ‘in 
our employments ; a prudence truly Christian in all 
our undertakings; a peace and perfect tranquillity in 
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* Psalm Ixxiii. 25, 26. 

















all conditions; and in short, a continual wnany over 
_self-love, and our passions. 

19. This is the happy state to which we are called; 
we, whom God hath separated-from the corruptions 
of this world. If we oh not partake of these heavenly 
blessings, it is our own fault, since the spirit of God 
disposes and excites us continually to aspire after them ; 
but we resist him often, either by open repugnance or 
secret refusal, or for want of resolution and courage, 
or letting ourselves be deceived willingly by the pre- 
texts and artifices of self-love, that begets in us abun- 
dance of mean indulgences and wrong managements. 
Let us no more be seduced thereto, but, as saith the 
apostle, walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as wise, 
redeeming the time, because the days are evil.* 


The blessed Effect of a Holy Life and Daily Con- 
versation with God,. exemplified in a short Ex- 
tract of the Life. of ARMELLE NICOLAS, a 
poor ignorant Country Maid. 


TO THE READER. 


"THE person, whose datly conversation is here des- 
cribed, was not long since a poor simple country maid, 
and servant to a great family in France. . The whole 
course of her life was very-instructive, and a most 
shining pattern of a true spiritual conversation. The 
particulars here related are taken out of the eighteenth 
chapter of the second part of her Life, giving great 
.. enceuragement to a daily and uninterrupted conversa- 
tion, with God, and to walk before Him as fhe, omni- 
present Lord and Father. 

Lf we knew nothing else of Christianity, » nor any 
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| * Ephes. v. 15, 16. 
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other exercise but this, to spend one day after another 
in this manner, it would be sufficient. It is very re- 
markable, that this person, who served God with un- 
wearted prayer and waichfulness, was $0 ignorant, that 
she could neither read nor write, and withal a ser- 
vant, constantly employed in business and hard labour. 
By this we see that the true service of God is spi- 
ritual, universal, plain and easy, so that no person 
can be excused from it by any pretence whatsoever. 


.A CHRISTIAN’S 
DAILY CONVERSATION WITH GOD. 


AS soon as I wake in the morning, saith she, I throw 
myself into the arms of my heavenly Love, as a child 
into the arms of his father. I rise with.a design to 
serve and please Him. And if I have time to pray, 
i fall upon my knees in his’ holy ptesence, and speak 
to Him, as if I really saw him with my bodily eyes. 
I give myself up wholly to Him, and desire him to 
fulfil all his holy will in me, and that he would not suf- 
fer me that day to do.the least thing which might be 
offensive to Him. 'Then I recommend to Him all the 
prayers which shall be. made that day. In short, I 
love and praise Him as much and as long as my af- 
fairs permit; though very often F have hardly so much 
time as to say the Lord’s prayer. . But I do not trou- 
ble myself about that; for I have God always in my 
heart, as. well when I am about my business, which f 
do in obedience to his will, as when I retire on pur- 
pose to pray to Him. ‘This he himeclf has taught 
me, that whatever I do out of love to Him, is a real 
prayer. 

J dress myself in his presence, and he shews me 
that his love supplies me with raiment. And when I 
go about my business, even then doth He not forsake 
me, nor I Him, but He converses with me, and I 
with Him; yea, I am then as much united to Him, as 
when I am at my prayers, set apart on purpose for my 
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spiritual recollection. ©! how sweet and easy is’ all 
labour and toil in such good company! Sometimes I 
perceive such strength and support m my mind, that 
nothing is too hard for me, and 1 think myself alone 
able to manage the affairs of the whole family. No- 
thing but the body is at work, the’ heart and myself 
burn with love in the sweet familiarity I entertain with 
God. 7 . 

When I am about my business in the day time, run- 
hing up and down, till the body begins to be weary, 
or to repine, or to desire unseasonable rest, being op- 
pressed with anger and uneasiness, my divine love en- 
lightens me forthwith, and shews me, how I ought to 
suppress those rebellious motions of corrupt nature, 
and not to nourish them at all, either by word or 
deed. This love keeps the door of my lips, and 
watches over my heart, that it may not in the least 
contribute to such irregular passions, which thus are 
crushed and subdued as soon as they. rise. 

But if, at any time, for want of care, Tam sur- 
prized with these or the like faults, I cannot be at rest, 
till I have obtained pardon, and God be reconciled to 
me. I lie prostrate before his footstool, confessing 
all my faults to Him, as if he did not know them al- 
ready; and there I-continue, till he has forgiven me, and 
renewed his friendship with me, and confirmed it more 
than before. For so it always happens through his 
infinite mercy, whenever I have committed a fault, 
which serves but to inflame my heart mre and more 
with his divine love. _ If people persecute me, and by 
foul and uncharitable. censures raise scandals upon me, 
or any other way afflict me; or if evil spirits attack 
me with their crafty and cunning: temptations, I then 
presently run to my heavenly Love, who. readily 
stretches forth his sacred arms to receive me, shewing 
me his heart and wounds open for my security; in 
which I hide myself as in a strong castle and fortress. 
And then f am so mightily strengthened, that if the 
whole army of hell itself, together with all the crea- 
tures, should rise up against me, I fear them no more 
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than a. fly, because I am under the protection.of the | 
most high God, his love ‘being the hiding-place and — 
safe-guard of my soul. 

If God at any time hides his face, making as if he 
would go away from me, I tell Him, *‘ QO! it is no 
matter, my Love, conceal thyself as "much. as thou 
pleasest, nevertheless Ill serve thee; for I know thou 
art my God.” And then I stand upon my guard more 
than ever to be faithful to Him, for fear of displeasing 
my Love. And atthe same time perceiving the great- 
ness of my misery and poverty, I insist the more upon 
.the merits of our Saviour, and resolve to rest con- 
tented, though it should please Him to leave me all 
the days of my life in such a condition. But he never 
lets me continue long under these circumstances, and 
if- IT may ventute to speak, he cannot forbear loving 
me, any more than I can live without Him. 

If I am persuaded to bo merry in company, I ex- 
cuse myself. For nothing can be comparable to. the 
pleasures of my Love, which are so much the sweeter 
and greater, for my withdrawing from all company 
whatsoever. If they wonder how I can stay always at 
home alone, I think within myself, “ O! if you knew 
the glorious company I have, you would not say that 
I was alone; for I am never less alone, than when I 
have nobody ‘with me.” 

‘The night coming on, and every one going to rest, 
I find rest.only in the arms of divine Love: I sleep 
deaning on his holy breast, like a child in his mother’s 
bosom. [I say, I go to sleep, but being still busied 
about the love and praise of my God, till I fall quite 
asléép. Many times this love rouses up all my senses, 
so that I cannot sleep the greatest part of the night, 
but I spend it'in the embraces of the lovely grace of 
God, which never forsakes such a poor miserable 
creature as I am, but preserves me, and takes special 
eare of me. 

If in the night the evil spirits hover about, to tor- 
ment or to surprize me (which often happens) this di- 
vine Love guards me, and fights for me. Yea, it 
gives me grace too, to resist them courageously, as if 
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I were awake. For they seldom continue long to as- ae 
sault me unless it be in my sleep. ere | 
And this is the life I have led for these twenty 
years past, without perceiving the least change of that - 
love which was poured out.into my heart, after:my 
sincere conversion unto Him. Nay, I have observed 
its daily increase, though every day it seemed impos- 
sible to endure any addition to what I already-enjoyed. 
But truly, it is an infinite love, which satisfies and 
nourishes me, so that every. day I have a new hunger, 
though methinks I can receive.no more, than what I 
possess already every moment. 
The author of her Life says, concerning the. man- 
ner of her expressions, that they were always very ~ 
modest without any noise or vehemence: her common 
discourses were always holy and edifying; whereas 
others too commonly mispend their time in useless con- 
versation and unprofitable talk. If she was in com- 
pany, where they talked of indifferent or evil things, 
she had the faculty of giving them such a handsome 
turn, as to bring them quite off from that, to some 
good and useful subject. ey 
For a long while she could bear no other discourse 
but of God and his holy love. “I cannot imagine,” 
said she, *‘ how a soul, created for heaven can be con- 
cerned about the dross of this world.” From that 
time, if she happened to be in company, where the 
subject of the discourse was but indifferent, either she 
did not mind it at all, entertaining herself in the mean 
while with God; or, as soon as she thought it proper 
she diverted and changed the discourse ; thinking it 
but lost time, whith was spent in the trifles of this 
world. — ey 
* . To every body, that had a mind to be acquainted 3 
with God Almighty, she gave this. advice: “*To be 
silent, and learn to keep their thoughts together in the. 
centre of the heart: for this, said she, is the beginnin 
of our union with God, and by these means the pin, 
forgets earthly things, and raises herself up to the 
contemplation of heavenly objects. . We ought to lose 
our familiarity with the creatures, if we desire to en- 
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Which doth afford more delight and satisfaction than 
all the finest discourses in the world.”’ 

One time when her mistress -was afraid that Armelle 


was like to run quite mad by an excess of devotion, | 


she forbade her all spiritual exercises, and would not 
let her go even to church except on the Lord’s day 

only : Armelle, being sensible of the false ,step ol 
mistress took, smiled within herself, saying, “ Truly 
fam not mad, after I have found my Beloved, whom 
I now love with. all my heart. .I remember a time 
when I was seeking only God without me, and then I 
was mad indeed.” ‘his mistress of her’s being of a 
sour and morose humour, shewed a deal of ill-nature 
to Armelle, of which, however, she never complained, 

but rather thanked God, that he was pleased to make 
this a means of her fuller purification. 

“¢ If,”<said she, “ the soul be but well grounded in 
the favour of God, and livelily affected with the ope- 
rations-of his grace, all the insults of the devil, and 
of the creatures, are borne with Le por comfort. But 
this is. misery indeed, when the Lord himself with- 
draws from the soul, and lets her shift for. herself. 
Then she thinks that every step isa step into sin and 
corruption, being utterly unable to protect herself 
against it. 

In what company soever she was, she talked of no- 
thing more, than of being faithful to God. Nothing 
dropt more from her mouth than, “ Let us be faithful ; 
let us. be faithful to the Lord.” © This word she thought 
fit for any time, and suitable to every company. Now 
and then she would repeat it-an hundred times over; 
and being asked by her friends, whether she had no- 
thing else to say, she answered, “ Don’t wonder at 
my saying this over and over again. If I should live 


. a thousand years, I should still tell you the same thing. 


For it is faithfulness, wherein the perfection. of a 


“Christian life consists.” 


Of the constraining power of divine love, she has 
the following expression: “* Whenever I happened to 
adhere a little too much to my natural inclinations (apt 
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to steal in upon the mind under the ‘specious pretente 


of necessity) I was immediately ‘reproved by the ‘love 
of God. ‘Phis divine love is like a careful tutor, who 
takes all the pains imaginable, for advancing his pupils 
tn the way of learning he is engaged in; and’ for this 
reason keeps his eye constantly fixed on him, both’to 
correct his failings, though never so small,’ and to 
prevent his being led away by any thing that might di- 
vert him from his chief employment. ‘Thus (says 
she) dwelt the Lord with me. He kept’ me closely 
confined to an holy awe and wariness; and’ when I 
happened by one oversight or other to withdraw, as it 
were, from his eye, he in that very moment pursued 
after me, and? recalled me tomy duty. But all this 
was done with so much love and ténderness, that ‘it 
must be a heart of brass, if not mélified by such en- 
dearing marks of love and kindness.” 

No sooner was she convinced of the will of God, 
but she was very earnest and diligent, to answer it 
presently. She often wondered at some people’s dila- 
tory doings in the service of God, and said, it was a 
cunning fetch and stratagem of the devil, to make peo- 
ple put off from one day to another such designs as 
might serve to advance the glory of God, and the good 
of our fellow-creatures. ‘* For,”” said she, “it often 
happens, that that grace which at one hour offers itself 
to a man, in order to support him under some difficult 
enterprizes, is not so easily met with at another time. 
And besides this, how uncertain is our life! nay, if 
we were sure to live longer, yet ought we not to lin- 
ger, upon that account, at all, nor to-defer from one 
day to another what might be done this day. 

“A man who is full of delays in the service of God; 
must needs have but little love at the bottom. _Where- 
ever love is raised to any considerable degree, there 
the soul cannot rest, while there remains ary thing to 
be done required by the beloved. And this dilatory 
temper (she said) was a great impediment in the way 
to perfection. Many souls were convinced of the will 
of God, but being too backward constantly to struggle 
against the corrupt propensities of their dull and lazy 
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temper, they made but a slowyprogress in the work oi § 
religion. . They say, ‘ To-morrow, to-morrow it shall 
be done in good earnest ;’? but that to-morrow never | 
comes. The consequence whereof is, that the longer 
they flatter themselves-in their disorderly.and wonted 
customs, the less able they are to resist them at last ; 
the. Lord leaves them now to.their 6wn will, since they | 
did not improve faithfully what once they had received. 
The virtue of humility was as remarkable in-this 
holy maid as. any of the rest; and it was grounded on 
a tyue and solid foundation too. She confesses her- 
se}f, that the infinite love of God kept her undefiled as 
td the vanity of pride ; insomuch that she did not know 
what pride or haughtiness was, ‘ I was astonished,” 
ays she, “ when ee told to watch against pride; 
for I thought whilst I was well in my wits, FE could 
not possibly be proud.” 

And.this was the reason, that she never would quit 
‘that manner of life she was bred to, though mean and 
contemptible in the eye-of the world. 

, Even her spiritual friends would now and then most 
ag immportunately :intreat her, to resign up to any body 

* else her place (which was that of a servant,) and this 
under a fair pretence too, via. that she might have the 
more leisure to give herself up to\a contemplative life, 
and thus to enjoy the favours and gracious infusion of | 
the:-Lord more abundantly. e 

She said, her outward employment and all the drud- 

gery she was put to, did not at all cool or weaken the 
sense of the love, and of the gracious presence of the 
Lord, she usually enjoyed. Nay, the more fervent 
she was to spend herself entirely in the works of cha- 
rity, cheerfully complying with every thing incident to 
her life, the more plentiful incomes she had of ,the 
love and fayourof God. Hence it would be the effect | 
of a false heart, if one should make bold to quit his 
outward employment, in order to gain more rest and 
quiet in another place. “God,” says she, “* knows 
ways to find souls wherever they be, if they do not 
wilfully shut their hearts against him a 
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‘Because her love to God was so great and fervent. 
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g the love she bore to herfellow creatures was also won- 

derfully influenced and inflamed thereby. When she 
considered the woeful state of the wicked, and the 
dreadful judgment that is like to befal them at last, 
she then felt a more tender and commiserating love, 


and her very bowels began to yearn for compassion. 


3 When she looked upon the happy state she was arrived 
| to, and the severe doom attending such profligate 
wretches, she used to say, ** She seemed unto herself. 
like one that had been in a great storm at sea, and by 
stress of weather like to be cast away every minute; 


but getting off at last safe and sound, remembered now . 


ashore the dangers his brethren and near relations were 
still exposed to, bemg tossed up and down in the huge 
ocean, and left to the mercy of the roaring billows. 
Alas! (said-she) thus it is.with me, when I lay to heart 


the danger sinners run themselves into. Forthe more ,, 


endearing marks of divine grace the Lord has been 
pleased to bestow upon me, the more fervent is my 
desire, that others also might partake of the same wit 


3? 


And now, ye learned men, and refined wits of the 
age, come hither and admire the ignorance and simpli- 
city of this poor country maid! Consider how farshe ex- 
ceeds your high-flown superficial wisdom, and the dark 
| flashes of human wit and learning. And was it:possible 
for her, to attain to.this heavenly wisdom and divine 
knowledge, to such a nobleness and elevation of mind, 
without the scraps and assistance of artificial learning 
and philosophy; then, truly, there must be another 
school wherein those that “ flow. unto the Lord (Psalm 
xxxiv. 5.) are lighted.” -Indeed,.“ to know the love 
_ of Christ, passeth all knowledge.” Eph. iii. 19. Con- 
| cerning which our Saviour was pleased thus to express 
| his grateful sentiments with hearty joy, and heavenly 
triumph: I thank thee, O Father! Lord of heaven and 
earth, because thou hast hid these things from the 
Wise and prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 
Even so, Father, for so it seemed good in: thy sight,” 
Matt. xii. 25, 26. ; as 
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CONTINUES AT one vaca ‘PLACE. 


TERMS OF TUITION. 
“SERVANTS IN FAMILIES. 
Days, per quarter. - - - - + $ 3,00 
H f Days 2 ’ — = =e * = oe 


CHILDREN WHOSE PARENTS PAY. 


' Beginners, - - + -9r -. > =. $ 2,00 
Reading and Writing, “- 2 + - 2,50 
Reading, Writing, and Cyphermgy. * - =. 3,00 
Half Days, - - - - - 1,50 


Pens and Ink, twenty-fiye cents per quarter. 


School hours from 8 in the morning till 12, 


2 in the afternoon'till 5. 


N. B..Night School will commence on the 1st of the 
9th month, at 3 dollars per quarter, one dollar, paya- 
ble on. entrance. 


_ . SCHOOL BOOKS FOR SALE, 
English Reader ~ Bennett’s Assistant 
Béquel Ditto Cimber’s > Dittd. — 
Introduction Comley’s Spelling-bock 


~ American Class-book ‘Testaments 
Reading Exercises Primers &c. Ca bi 
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